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IP\HE Genoa Conference has come to an end with no more 

definite result than the hope that the ticklish subject of 
Russia may be reconsidered with more success at another Con- 
ference, which is to begin at The Hague on June 15th. We 
have written some reflections elsewhere on the Genoa Conference, 
but here we want to say something about the letter which Lord 
Grey of Fallodon sent to the National Liberal Federation on 
Wednesday and about the probable future course of America 
in relation to Europe. As Lord Grey agrees exactly with the 
reasons which we have several times given for the failure of the 
Genoa Conference we heartily welcome his letter. He cordially 
accepts Mr. Lloyd George’s object of securing rest and peace 
for Europe but he draws a comparison, damaging to Mr. Lloyd 
George, between the careful preparations which the American 
Government made for the Washington Conference and the 
haphazard assumptions which Mr. Lloyd George allowed to be 
the foundation of the Genoa Conference. 


Lord Grey thinks that if France and the United States had 
been consulted in the right way before the Genoa Conference 
the result would have been quite different. He also says, and 
we agree again, that there ought to have been a sincere and 
steady policy of developing the League of Nations. If this 
had been done Germany would already be a member of the 
League. He does not forget that America refused to join the 


League, but he nevertheless thinks that the League is the best 
means of promoting peace in Europe and that such a policy 





re-establishment of the gold standard. 


Mr. Chamberlain, in the House of Commons on Monday, 


| fully confirmed the distressing reports of the foul treatment of 





the Asiatic Christians by the Turks. The British High Com- 
missioner at Constantinople had stated, on the evidence of 
the American relief workers, that “the Turks appear to be 
working on a deliberate plan to get rid of minorities.” The 
unhappy Greeks and Armenians, men, women and children 
alike, are being forced to undertake long and toilsome marches 
across Asia Minor and back again until they die from hardship 
and exposure. They are not killed outright, but they are 
deliberately sent to their death. Such are the methods of the 
gentle Turk, for whom some Independent Liberal and Labour 
Members profess admiring sympathy in his struggle for “ self- 
determination.” Such would be the fate of the Christians 
in Ionia and Thrace if the latest proposals of the Allies were 
carried into effect. Mr. Chamberlain announced that he had 
asked France, Italy and America to co-operate in a joint inquiry 
on the spot. If Mustapha Kemal refused to let the inquiry 
take place, the Government would have to consider their 
“entire attitude towards the Peace proposals.’ There is 
nothing surprising in the news of the atrocities. The only 
wonder is that anyone should pretend that the Turk had 
ceased to be the cruel barbarian that he always has been. 








The Admiralty issued last week the Fleet Orders providing 
for the retirement of 1,835 officers who would not be needed 
in our much reduced Navy. ‘The list includes 119 captains, 
200 commanders, 407 lieutenants (ex-cadets) with less than 
four years’ seniority, 183 lieutenants promoted from the lower 
deck, 46 sub-lieutenants and 474 commissioned and warrant 
officers, with 245 engineers and 101 accountants, and 60 
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officers of the Royal Marines. Officers are given six months 
within which to retire on special terms, calculated on a not 
ungenerous scale. If the “surplus” is not then exhausted, 
officers will be selected and given the choice between retiring 
on the special terms or being placed on half-pay until the 
time when their retirement becomes compulsory. Captains of 
six years’ seniority will normally receive £800 a year. Lieu- 
tenants of four years’ seniority will receive £112 10s. a year, 
with a gratuity of perhaps £600. The Admiralty seems on the 
whole to have performed an unpleasant but inevitable task in a 
considerate manner. It is hard on the many highly trained 
officers, to whom the success of the Navy in the War was due, 
to find themselves no longer needed in the Service to which 
they had devoted their lives. We can only hope that their 
talents will be utilized in civilian pursuits as soon as trade 
revives. 


A committee of Dail Eireann, after sitting and arguing for 
a week, has failed once more to arrange a compromise between 
the Free State and the Republican factions. Both were, it 
seems, prepared to hold “ an agreed election without contests,” 
so that the electors should be debarred from expressing an 
opinion ; but while the Free State party wanted the popular 
approval of the Treaty to be taken for granted, the Republicans 
insisted that the “election” should decide nothing. The 
English mind cannot appreciate these Jesuitical distinctions. 
Mr. Collins has told an American journalist that he will make 
no further efforts at a compromise but will proceed to restore 
order. It is high time. Last Saturday the Transport Workers’ 
Union seized seven condensed milk factories in the South, 
hoisted the red flag and declared that the factories would 
henceforth be managed by and for the workers. As the so-called 
Government did not interfere, the Bolshevik tactics may be 
applied elsewhere, and, if so, the few industries in Southern 
Ireland will be ruined. An unarmed British soldier was wilfully 
murdered in Dublin last week; the coroner’s jury returned an 
open verdict. The British troops evacuated the Curragh on 
Tuesday and are now concentrated in Dublin. 





The Sinn Fein gunmen continue to terrorize Belfast. <A 
Protestant postman on his rounds was murdered last Saturday. 
When his funeral was passing to the cemetery on Tuesday, the 
Sinn Feiners fired on the mourners, who had to be protected 
by armoured cars from these inhuman assassins. Infernal 
machines have been left on tramcars in the hope of killing 
Protestant workmen on their way home; one machine blew 
up, killing the conductor and wounding three other men. By 
day and night the streets are made unsafe by Sinn Fein snipers, 
who have claimed numerous victims. We look in vain for any 
repudiation of these ruffians by Mr. Collins or Mr. De Valera, 
or for any condemnation by the Roman Catholic clergy in Ulster 
of the murders of Protestants. The true temper of the Irish 
Roman Church is shown in a letter to the Irish Independent 
from the Rey. Patrick Nolan, O.S.B., who states that his 
Church alone is not a “ sect” but that all the Protestant bodies 
are “sects.” He ignores all the Sinn Fein outrages in Ulster 
and, in deprecating disputes between Roman Catholics, declares 
that 
“the common enemy in the North, the real ‘ sectarian ’ and most 
deadly enemy of our country, is allowed a free hand to carry 
on his unholy, unpatriotic, murderous work.” 

While the Roman Church inculcates such bitter intolerance, 
there can be no question of any real co-operation between 
Protestant Ulster and the South. 





Lord Carson, in the House of Lords on Thursday, May 11th, 
invited the Government to say what they proposed to do for 
the unhappy victims of the anarchy in Southern Ireland. The 
Lord Chancellor, in reply, admitted the facts, though he tried 
to suggest that Protestant Ulster was as bad as the South and 
treated the seizure’ of the Four Courts by armed banditti as a 
comic episode. The Provisional Government, he said, was 
steadily gaining support. They had made a mistake in post- 
poning the elections, but they would get a large majority. He 
was assured that they would soon make “ a resolute and organized 
attempt to assert the forces of authority.” If we did not tear 
up the “ Treaty” and reoceupy Ireland, thus pleasing all our 
enemies and “ flinging away what hope there was of the sub- 
stance for all that was certain of the shadow,” we must await the 
result of the elections. The Southern Irish Government, when 
established, would be under an obligation to compensate tho |’ 








who had been robbed and expelled from the country. Tf that 
Government failed to relieve sufferers, we might, perhaps, do 
something for them. Lord Selborne justly remarked that the 
Lord Chancellor's hopes were based on the hypothesis of a fres 
election, which seems daily more and more improbable, 

The President of the Board of Trade gave the House of (‘om. 
mons on Thursday, May 11th, a cautious review of the commercia| 
situation. He detected signs of improvement in South America 
and the United States, and thought that we could hold our ow n 
in the Dominions. The increase of tariffs in many countries 
and attempts to discriminate against our shipping—the vital 
link of our Empire—were ominous. Our coal trade alone had 
got down to an economsé level, but suffered from a lack of orders 
for coal for the factories. The iron and steel trades were not yet 
on a paying basis. The cotton trade was hampered by the 
disorganization of the Indian market. The wool trade and the 
electrical ‘trades were fairly busy. Shipbuilders had suffered 
most of all. Mr. Baldwin inferred, however, from the relative 
stability of the index figure during the past few months and from 
the increase in the volume of exported manufactures that we 
might be on the eve of better times. If we could combine with 
our old self-reliance more of a communal sense, especially in 
avoiding any deliberate stoppage of production, we should 
recover our position in the trade of the world. Mr. Baldwin’s 
tempered optimism accorded well with the opinion expressed 
elsewhere the same night by Mr. McKenna. 


The tendency of the great municipalities to go on absorbing 
their smaller neighbours was sharply checked last week, when 
the House of Commons rejected by 199 votes to 57 a Bill for 
the aggrandizement of Leeds and Bradford. The Minister of 
Health supported the Bill, because his Department would 
naturally prefer to see the number of separate local authorities 
greatly reduced so as to lessen the work of administration, 
But the West Riding County Council and the smaller boroughs 
had organized a strong opposition which proved irresistible. 
The decision contrasted curiously with that of the House in 
the case of Leith, a large and well-governed town of 
80,000 people, which was recently annexed, much against 
its will, to its neighbour, Edinburgh. Nevertheless, the time 
had come to call a halt to these over-ambitious cities. Plenty 
of specious reasons may always be given for enlarging their 
areas, but the fact remains that when cities increase beyond 
a certain limit the citizens cease to have any real control over 
their elected councillors and the councillors m their turn become 
the mere mouthpieces of the permanent officials. In the 
interests of good popular administration the rejection of the 
Leeds and Bradford Bill is to be welcomed. 


The Labour Party oncé again showed its lack of practical 
statesmanship in the Prevention of Unemployment Bill, which 
was defeated in the House of Commons on Friday, May 12th, 
by 172 votes to 82. The avowed object of the Bill was to 
provide work instead of out-relief, which was given last winter 
to one person in every twenty-eight. But this object was to 
be attained by conferring absolute powers upon the Minister 
of Labour, who would dictate to the Treasury and to the loca! 
authorities the public works that were to be undertaken for 
the purpose of creating employment. Mr. Griffiths, the mover, 
emphasized the necessity of paying the workmen engaged such 
wages as would maintain them and their dependents * in 
efficiency.” He did not trouble to estimate the cost or to say 
how the many millions required could be raised. The Minis: 
of Labour repudiated the Bill and Mr. Roberts, himself a Labour 
man, vigorously condemned the proposal to let Government 
departments interfere still further with industry. Until the 
Labour Party can produce more practical measures than this, 
it will not convince the electors that it is really fit to govern, 
except in Utopia. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the Solicitor-General, Sir 
Leslie Scott, moved the second reading of the Law of Real Property 
Bill, which had come from the Lords, The subject of the Bill 
is so amazingly complicated that several speakers in the debate 
confessed that it was utterly beyond them. Naturally, laymen 
who tackle the astonishing mass of traditional legal phrases 
and obsolescent and fantastic customs embedded in the historical 
evolution of our land tenure, feel rather as school children would 
feel if they sat dcwn to read a philosophical treatise. One 
speaker remarked that nobody in the House of Commons, except 
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Sir Leslie Scott, really understood the Law of Real Property. 
If that be so, it was fortunate that Sir Leslie Scott expounded it. 
He did so with exceptional lucidity, and the Bill had something 
like a unanimous welcome, except from the Labour Party. 
The general object of the Bill is to facilitate and cheapen all 
dealings in land. Real property is to be assimilated to personal 
property in regard to its legal incidence. 


This is done not by making all the law as to personal property 
apply to real property but by selecting from each system the 
best characteristics. For the first time in English history 
women will be placed on a footing of complete equality with 
men with regard to succession on an intestacy. Copyhold and cus- 
tomary tenure, the tenure called gavelkind in Kent and Borough 
English, are to be abolished altogether. Good-bye to heriots 
and phantom manorial rights! No longer will the Lord of 
the Manor be legally entitled to seize a pedigree Shorthorn or a 
Rolls-Royce from the widow of a deceased copyholder before 
admitting the heir to the enjoyment of the property. No 
longer will any tenant owe the form of military service to the 
rich merchant who is the Lord of the Manor and lives in “ the 
big house.” No longer will a sharp country attorney who is 
the steward of the Manor demand a fine of 2s. 9d. for non- 
attendance at the Manorial Court. Alas! 


We regret the departure of all these things deeply for senti- 
mental reasons, but they leave the law for the law’s good. 
Business is business, and we shall get on better without them. 
In future there will be only two systems of land tenure—freehold 
and leasehold for a term of years. The Statute of Uses will 
be repealed. It is proposed to prevent land from being split 
up into legally undivided shares. The transference of land will 
be so simplified that it may be transferred from one owner to 
another almost as easily as stocks and shares. As regards 
registration of land, it is provided that there shall be no extension 
of compulsory registration till the Act has been in operation 
for ten years. 





The Government were defeated in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, when Mr. Fisher moved the second reading of the 
School Teachers’ Superannuation Bill, requiring teachers to 
contribute 5 per cent. of their salaries to the pension fund in 
accordance with the proposal of the Geddes Committee. Mr. 
Fisher pointed out that since the teachers were given non- 
contributory pensions in 1918 their salaries had been doubled, 
if not taebled. He thought, therefore, that the pension scheme 
might be reviewed. The teachers were asked to contribute 
£2,300,000 a year, but the ultimate cost of the pensions would 
be £9,500,000 a year. He offered to limit the operation of the 
Bill to the next two years, as the Burnham scale of salaries 
would come up for revision in 1925. 


The opponents of the Bill, led by a Labour member, Mr. 
Walsh, argued that it would be a breach of faith to make the 
teachers contribute towards their pensions, though other public 
servants have to do so. It was-maintained that the teachers 
were influenced in their decision to accept the Burnham scale 
by the knowledge that they would enjoy non-contributory 
pensions. Lord Robert Cecil moved that the House should 
adjourn until the Departmental Committee then sitting reported 
on the question of the alleged breach of faith. Mr, Chamberlain 
said that the House should be the best judge of its own honour, 
The House, however, decided by 151 votes to 148 to adjourn 
the debate. It is to be remarked that the first tangible proposal 
for economy made by the Government on the advice of the 
Geddes Committee was rejected by the House. It was 
a@ lamentable decision. We are all for treating the 
teachers fairly and even generously. We feel, none the 
less, that they made a grave tactical error in declining 
to contribute a modest proportion of their greatly increased 
salaries to the pensions fund. Mr. Chamberlain announced on 
Wednesday that he would bow to the decision of the House, 
A Supplementary Estimate of £600,000 for three months’ 
pensions would be introduced, thus upsetting the new Budget. 
Meanwhile, a Select Committee of nine Members would inquire 
into the supposed breach of faith. 





Sir William Mackenzie’s inquiry into the engineering dispute, 
though at first apparently fruitless, has had the effect of inducing 
the parties to meet once again and try to compose their differ- 
tnees. The Amalgamated Engineering Union agreed to act 





with the forty-seven other unions concerned, and delegates 
representing all the unions began to confer with representatives 
of the employers’ federations on Tuesday. We earnestly 
trust that this fresh opportunity of making peace will not be 
wasted. So far as the public are concerned, no new fact has 
emerged in the course of the long wrangling. The skilled 
engineers have been locked out for ten weeks on issues that 
are no more and no less urgent now than they have been for 
the past ten years, 


The employers, it must be said, have gained public sympathy 
in so far as their specific allegations against the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union have not been answered. They. gave definite 
cases in which the union carried its prohibition of overtime to 
ridiculous lengths, irrespective of the special emergencies which 
must arise in every business. They mentioned stupid disputes 
over the use of new machines. Thus, ‘ eleven new machines 
lay idle for more than a year because the engineers would not 
allow them to be operated by machine-men perfectly competent 
to do so.” In ignoring these charges, the union has created a 
very bad impression; it is obvious that the charges must be 
well founded and equally obvious that British industry cannot 
advance unless the engineers modify their intense conservatism. 
Nevertheless, the employers have been ill-advised in taking 
their stand on vague and general phrases about ‘‘ managerial 
control ’’ instead of trying to work out clear and definite methods 
by which works managers and trade union executives can 
co-operate with good will. We are glad to know that the 
employers are apparently adopting more practical and business- 
like tactics now that the conferences are resumed, 





The Court of Criminal Appeal on Monday dismissed. the 
appeal of Herbert Rowse Armstrong, of Hay, against the sentence 
of death passed upon him for poisoning his wife. The appeal 
was based upon the plea that Mr. Justice Darling should not 
have admitted evidence relating to the prisoner’s alleged attempt 
to poison his fellow-solicitor, Mr. Martin. The Lord Chief Justice, 
in a reasoned judgment, said that the evidence was amply sufficient 
to justify the jury’s verdict, apart from the Martin case. The 
evidence relating to Mr. Martin was, however, admissible, 
although the prisoner’s counsel had based the defence on the 
theory that Mrs. Armstrong committed suicide, The case 
raised no new principle in law; it was merely a question of 
applying the rules of evidence to a particular case. The decision 
of the court seems in accordance with common sense. Merely 
technical pleas seldom outweigh plain facts in an English law 
court. We may note that the Lord Chief Justice took occasion 
to condemn in plain terms the conduct of a few newspapers 
which published a report of an interview with one of the jury 
in the case. Jurymen, in regard to their deliberations, are 
bound to secrecy. It would be a grave misfortune if this old 
and sound rule were weakened. 


We are much interested to read the announcement. that 
Dr, Arthur Shadwell, the well-known writer on industrial and 
economic subjects, has become editor of the Democrat, Several 
times we have referred to what seemed to us excellently wise 
opinions expressed in the Democrat. It is the weekly organ of 
‘* moderate and constitutional trade unionism.” It stands.for 
private enterprise, for co-operation instead of hostility between 
Capital and Labour, and for refusing to confuse industrial and 
political questions. On such lines as these every good democrat 
should be a strong supporter of trade unionism. Trade unionism 
continued greatly to raise the efficiency as well as the status of 
the manual worker until the old unionism gave place to the new. 
If Dr. Shadwell can make his voice heard far and’ wide he 
will confer a. boon upon the whole community. The vast 
majority of manual workers, who are constitutionalists and 
moderates, agree with him in advance. The trouble is that 
they have very few leaders. They certainly ought to rally to 
Dr. Shadwell, who is with them heart and soul in ail their legiti: 
mate desires and whose writings have a humour and a humanity 
which are all his own. He is a thorough Englishman with an 
Englishman’s love of fair play, and being a democrat, in fact as 
well as in name, he will, of course, make the Democrat stand 
without any casuistry for rule by the will of the majority. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Apr. 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 99}; 
Thursday week, 99}; a year ago, 83. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA AND BRITAIN: A CLEAN SLATE. 


HEN Mr. Harding, the President of the United States, 
appointed Mr. George Harvey as Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s, many people in America, and in 
this country also, though in a lesser degree, thought he 
had made a mistake. As to Mr. Harvey’s signal abilities, 
as to his desire to serve his country truly and faithfully, 
and also as to his personal wish to promote good feeling 
between us and America, there was, of course, no doubt. 
Still, there was a feeling that Mr. Harvey’s qualities were 
not those of a diplomat. He had made himself a great 
name in America, but it had been made by the use of 
strenuous polemics in the political world. Mr. Harvey was 
an ardent party fighter and, as was inevitable, not only 
made himself many enemies, but was considered to be the 
kind of man who creates around him an atmosphere of 
combat, of turbulence and of tumult. 

Happily, these doubts and anxieties have disappeared. 
Colonel Harvey, while maintaining all his keenness of 
edge, all his downrightness and vigour of speech, and all 
his unwillingness to sacrifice plain meaning to diplomatic 
considerations, has proved himself one of the most 
successful of American Ambassadors. He appeared at first 
to be cautious and reserved in manner and slow in action. 
As a matter of fact, he has been one of the most rapid 
diplomatists of our day, and his caution and reserve have 
been much more verbal than actual. He has, in fact, been 
willing to run great risks in order to further a policy in 
which he believes as firmly as his chief, the President. 
Both men realize that the fate of the world lies, not merely 
in good relations, but in relations of intimate trust, between 
this country and America. They realize, further, that 
though the hour is propitious, the great opportunity now 
presented, if not taken advantage of, may prove one of 
those occasions which in history have been so often missed 
by statesmen—occasions which never return. 

Mr. Harvey would be the first man to admit that he 
could have done nothing without the loyal support which 
he has received in his good work not only from the Presi- 
dent, but from the American Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hughes. At the same time, it is clear that if the human 
instrument of world-policy in London had not been ready 
when the right moment came to take risks in the advice 
which he tendered to them, the policy decided on in 
Washington could never have been successfully carried out. 

What has been Mr. Harvey’s achievement ? It has been 
to clean the diplomatic slate, to leave no pending negotia- 
tions between America and Britain. Hitherto there have 
always been questions which neither Power has liked to 
touch on for fear of friction. The result up till now has 
been something in the nature of a diplomatic Bluebeard’s 
cupboard into which nobody dared to look. That has 
been dangerous and humiliating. Mr. Harvey, when he 
came here, determined that he would take up these ques- 
tions one by one and get rid of them. That was a large 
and bold determination, but it has been accomplished, 
and not at the end, but at the beginning of Mr. Harvey's 
term of office. He has cleaned the slate in a year. But 
he has done a great deal more than that. He has helped 
to write upon the clean slate many things of the first 
moment. Let us take Mr, Harvey's year’s work in order. 

In the first place, he did a great deal to make the Wash- 
ington Conference the great success it was. He helped 
to make the Government here understand what America 
really wanted, and what the Washington Government 
could do and could not do. What is more, he was able 
to tell our people here informally what America would like, 
even though some of these likes and dislikes could not 
easily be put on official paper. To create an atmosphere 
favourable to growth is the diplomat’s essential function. 
But the Washington Conference per se did an enormous 
amount in the matter of slate cleaning. First of all, it 
got rid of those jealousies and anxieties which, whether 
justified or unjustified is no matter, have been a cause of 
confusion and apprehension in the public mind of America. 
And not only did it get rid of the Japanese Alliance. It 
got rid of it without making the Japanese feel that 
America had done them an injury by depriving them of 








our Alliance. The Conference substituted therefor. 

pact which will help to secure the future’ peace of a 
world, and which met the aspirations and desires of the 
moderate and conservative sections of the Japanes¢ eis 
Finally, it wrote on the clean slate an acknowledgment of 
relationship between the two English-speaking nations 
which, though in no sense an alliance entangling or a. 
entangling, yet had in it an element of intimate aed 
permanent good feeling. Such an acknowledgment of 
vital relationship had no doubt often been expressed 
informally and unofficially by private citizens, American 
and British, but it had never before received clear 
official sanction. The Washington Conference was a 
great achievement—one which the historians of ‘the 
future will recognize as the beginning of a new era, [f 
may have dealt with only a portion of the globe, and with 
only a small number of nations; it may have been local 
rather than universal; it may have been concerned with 
circumscribed conditions. The spirit which inspired jj 
however, was the spirit which belongs to all who desire 
that international affairs shall be placed on a wider and 
saner basis than that which existed before the Great War. 

Mr. Harding and his State Department in Washington, 
and Mr. Harvey here, did not rest on their oars after their 
achievement. They at once took up several very difficult 
problems, such as the question of the Mandates, the question 
of the American Army Costs and Priority and the various 
complications, administrative and financial, arising there- 
from, and finally the troublesome Oil Controversy. The 
Mandate question has been solved as America desired it 
should be solved, and as it ought to have been solved. 
Owing to the fact that America felt unable to join the 
League of Nations she was not a party to any of the Man- 
dates. Therefore, she did not automatically get the 
benefits which the Mandatory Powers had to confer on all 
the members of the League. But this was obviously 
unjust, as America, owing to the important part she took 
in the War, had helped to render it possible for the Mandates 
to be granted and carried out. 

Happily, our Government at once saw the necessity for 
settling this essential matter on the principles of equity and 
not of rigid law. Accordingly, our Foreign Office worked 
out with Mr. Harvey an arrangement by which America is 
given by us, as the Mandatory Power in Palestine, all the 
rights and privileges which she would have if she had 
been a member of the League of Nations. In fact, we 
have negotiated with her what might be called a “ most 
favoured nation” agreement. The arrangement is not, 
however, intended to be confined to Palestine. It is 
essentially a model agreement, and will dominate all the 
British Mandates. Further, we cannot doubt that our 
example will be followed by the other Powers which have 
received Mandates, as, for example, France and Belgium. 

This was a matter of real importance. But of even 
greater significance was the arrangement made in regard 
to what has been called the Oil Controversy. Superior 
persons will, of course, be inclined to turn up their noses 
here and to declare that diplomacy should not recognize 
anything so disagreeable as the smell of paraffin. As a 
matter of fact, however, paraffin, if left alone as below the 
dignity of diplomatic action, was likely to cause @ 
great deal of distrust and confusion. “ The little oil can” 
was becoming irritating, and as tedious in the columns 
of British and American newspapers as “ the little oil can” 
which Aristophanes used to annoy Euripides. Happily, 
this cause of friction has been removed. The British 
Government had never any desire or intention to monopolize 
oil, or to corner oil in the waste places of the earth, or to 
make oil cheap for us and dear for the rest of the world, or, 
again, to give what was supposed to be the whiphand te 
favoured companies. 

As we understand the matter, America and Britain have 
come to the best possible agreement in this matter—an 
agreement that they are not going to quarrel or be set by 
the ears by oil, whatever the temptation. The two Powers 
will act together in a spirit of conciliation and friendliness, 
and will settle all oil controversies that arise in future on a 
joint account. Neither Power will try to get in front of 
the other. What this means in the concrete is that 1t 
will be no good for a British company or an American 
company or a company half British or half American and 
half belonging to some third Power to lobby at Genoa, 
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Senate 
or at any other Conference, so as to get special rights and 
privileges in the matter of oil. Nobody will gain anything 
by “cutting in” or obtaining prior concessions and so 
forth. If people try they will find that they have been 
short-circuited by the agreement not to quarrel about oil, 
but to settle all oil matters between Washington and 
London by a sound policy of give and take. That is 
excellent. It would have been a matter of shame to both 
countries if, after settling the difficulties of the Japanese 
Alliance, the Pacific problem, the Mandates, and 
the Army costs, we had allowed antagonism to grow 
up over oil—not even actual remember, but 
prospective oil, oil not yet discovered, for that, of 
course, has been the cause of the trouble. Timid 
and unh: pp7 millionaires have been terrifying themselves 
es to what 1s going to happen about oil thirty years hence. 
We all know the over-anxious mother who passes a sleepless 
night wondering how her daughter, aged five, will be able 
to deal with the cook or parlourmaid problem a quarter 
of a century hence; or what she herself will do if the 
nurse and the housemaid give notice at the same moment. 
Mr. Harvey and our Foreign Office have put an end to these 
excitable vaticinations. They have poured cold water on 
the troubled oil ! 

In chronicling results of such immediate good, and also 
of such great promise for the future, we must not forget 
to give proper recognition to the work that has been done 
by our Foreign Office and by our Foreign Secretary. Lord 
Curzon and his great Department share to the full the 
credit of what we have just described. Mr. Hamvey, 
though his aims were so good and his methods so wise 
and so vigorous, could have achieved little or nothing 
had he not been met with candour and intelligence by our 
Government here. Lord Curzon realized fully that in 
laying the foundations of good relations between us and 
America he was alealing with what was in reality the 
biggest question that the world affords. He took the 
American negotiations as seriously and with as good an 
intent as they could possibly have been taken. He and 
his Department, from the lowest clerk to the Under- 
Secretaries of State, were determined that they would 
not only do nothing to cause friction, but that they would 
do everything to further that policy which Mr. Harding 
had sent Mr. Harvey to carry out. They met Mr. Harvey 
more than half-way. Those who know anything of diplo- 
matic history will know that great diplomatic opportunities 
are often missed, not by Government’s direct negatives or 
surly refusals, but rather because the officials concerned 
are politely indifferent, or negligent, or careless, Instead 
of meeting the other side half-way, they take the line of 
saying: “It is quite true that it would not hurt us par- 
ticularly to do this or that, but we really don’t see why we 
are called upon to take all the trouble involved. It might, 
so far as we are concerned, just as well be left alone. We 
see that you would gain a great deal, but, though there 
is no immediate loss for us, there is no gain. Therefore, 
we will leave it till you propose something that will give 
us a show as well as yourself.” That grudging policy, 
thank heaven! was not displayed by us over the Washing- 
ton Conference and still less over the Mandates and the 
Oil. Our Government acted throughout on a principle 
which finds a great deal of favour among the best American 
business men—a principle which the present writer once 
had described to him by an English friend with large 
business relations in America. The Englishman described 
how on one occasion, owing to a not very well drawn 
contract and also to an accidental turn of events, 
he was in a particular transaction placed financially 
very much at the merey of the American house with 
which he was dealing. The American, however, refused 
to make use of any of the advantages given to him by 
the contract or by accident. He would not insist on his 
legal rights, but proceeded exactly as if the unforeseen 
circumstances had been provided for in the contract. 
When the Englishman, touched by this generosity, expostu- 
lated, or pointed out to his friend across the water that 
there was really no reason why he should be let off so 
easily, he received the following characteristically American 
reply: “ My dear sir, I do not mean this to be the last 
* That was an answer as wise as 
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transaction between us. 
It was well bred. 
Happily our Foreign Office, as we understand, has 





acted throughout these transactions in that spirit. It 
was determined to show, not only by words, but by deeds, 
that it realized that this was not to be the last transaction 
between us and America. It was not only willing to do 
what America asked, but recognized that to do so was 
the very best thing for this country and therefore for the 
world at large. 

If America and Britain stand together we may be able 
to stop the growth of anarchy by giving it less misery and 
social disintegration to feed upon. We may rebuild the 
broken arches of the bridge of civilization. If, on the 
other hand, our relations with America become bad, or 
even those of a merely cool friendship, we may find that 
the future of civilization, not only here, but across the 
Atlantic, will be short and precarious. 





FACT AND FICTION AT GENOA. 

FFXHE Russian answer to the Allied memorandum at 

Genoa is one of those documents which make us 
almost despair of ever being able to discuss matters in 
a reasonable way with Russia. The answer is quite a 
literary performance in its particular vein; here and 
there are subtle touches which make one wish to respect 
and get on with the authors; yet as a document directed 
to the co-operation of nations it has about as much value 
as a manifesto drawn up by the inhabitants of a nursery 
after an indignation tea-party, the dolls taking part. 
The present writer is reminded of a conversation which he 
once had with a distinguished Russian. The Russian was 
comparing the intellectual attainments of his own country- 
men and of Englishmen. He said that the standard 
of general conversation among educated people in England 
was deplorably low; that English people seemed to have 
hardly any critical faculty, and that when talking about 
plays, concerts and so forth, they confined themselves 
to such lamentably banal remarks as that the performance 
was “jolly good” or “ perfectly lovely.” He said that 
the standard of examinations in England was also very 
low and that a Russian student would be ashamed to 
express himself in the way that seemed to satisfy the 
undergraduate of Oxford or Cambridge. But after this 
destructive attack which was so depressing to English 
ars the Russian added, “‘ Of course, when we want a 
really difficult job, in engineering or organization or any- 
thing else, done in Russia, we have to get an Englishman 
to do it.” 

The Russian answer to the memorandum is a good 
example of this ability to talk rather brilliantly and to 
fail in any practical application whatever of thought and 
language. Everybody knows that the Russians went to 
Genoa ardently desiring financial help. But they have 
tripped themselves up all along the line, and if they received 
the exact reward of their method they would go back to 
Russia empty-handed. It would be waste of time to 
summarize the argumentation of the Russian answer. 
The effect of it is that the Allies have no right to demand 
the recognition of debts before credits and loans are con- 
sidered ; that the financial relief of Russia is the paramount 
need ; and that debts and compensations—excluding War 
debts—can be settled only on a basis of reciprocity. The 
Russian point of view is that old debts are a mere bagatelle 
hardly worth discussion among enlightened and intellectual 
gentlemen. Specially curious and interesting in its 
sinister way is the analogy drawn between the present 
history of Russia and the past history of France. It is 
pleaded that as the French revolutionaries repudiated 
debt at the end of the eighteenth century, the Russian 
revolutionaries evidently have a right to repudiate their 
debts now. What a conception for a country whose future 
depends upon getting right with the world! 

The Russians, however, add a suggestion that three 
mixed Commissions should be set up to consider finance, 
and that while these Commissions are sitting there 
should be a truce between Russia and the Allies, during 
which both sides should refrain even from propaganda, 
How often we have heard of this refraining from propa- 
ganda, and how many promises about it have been made 
and broken! The average man treats the subject with 
a wearv shake of the head. Nevertheless, as though to 
prove the sincerity of his desire for general conciliation 
and co-operation—a desire which we know is genuine 
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and which we applaud—Mr. Lloyd George has proposed 
that the financial discussions should be continued at a 
Conference at The Hague, to begin on June 15th. This is 
his response to the slender material for more international 
building which the Russian answer provides, 

When the Hague proposal was made it was generally 
hoped and believed that America would join in the Con- 
ference. That hope has been dashed, but we are bound 
to say that, though we are disappointed—for we feel 
that American delegates might greatly have helped us 
in our difficulties—the explanation by Mr. Hughes of the 
American reasons for refusing the invitation is full of 
good sense. He says that to American eyes it seems that 
the Hague Conference promises to be a mere continuation 


of the Genoa Conference under a different name. The 
agenda, he thinks, is “lacking in definiteness.” These 


words contain the whole truth. President Harding and 
Mr. Hughes know how to manage these things, and 
Mr. Lloyd George evidently does not. There never was 
a more difficult subject to tackle than that which the 
Washington Conference settled splendidly. But the 
American Government laid their plans very carefully 
before committing themselves. They made sure in 
advance that they had one ally—Great Britain—who 
would stand by them through thick and thin. By this 
means they positively insured themselves against a 
humiliating failure even though they might not touch 
the limit of their ambition. Mr. Lloyd George’s pre- 
parations for Genoa were quite different. He went into 
the Conference without one single convinced collaborator. 
The result is that, though there is to be a truce of eight 
months from June, the proposed patt of peace has been 
postponed until these trying financial negotiations are dis- 
posed of—and, as we have already seen, the hope of settling 
them is very vague indeed. But there is something a little 
worse to be set down than the mere failure to turn Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ideas into realities. The Genoa Conference has been 
the occasion for announcing both a Russo-German agreement, 
which clashes with the whole idea of general co-operation, 
and a secret agreement between Italy and Constantinople, 
which is almost as great a blow to the unity of the Allies 
as was the secret Treaty between France and the Kemalist 
Turks. Finally, the nations of Europe, instead of getting 
closer together, have tended to group themselves into 
distinct and separate camps. France and Belgium have 
come together in opposition to Mr. Lloyd George, and, 
of course, in opposition to Germany and Russia. The 
position of the Little Entente is indeterminate. 

We earnestly hope that if the Hague Conference is 
actually held, between now and then the very obvious 
lessons of the Genoa Conference will be learned. A 
repetition of the Genoa experience would be deplorable. 
We particularly wish to guard ourselves, however, against 
seeming to believe that the Hague Conference might not 
accomplish something valuable if preparations for it were 
made in the right way. It is Mr. Lloyd George’s methods 
which we criticize, not his general scheme of securing 
peace and rest and revival for everybody. His general 
objects, we are convinced, are excellent, and in them 
and in them only lies the future hope of Europe. We 
have no sympathy with those who pretend that, just 
because Mr. Lloyd George in trying to create confidence 
has frequently dissipated it, confidence therefore cannot be 
created at all, and that all attempts to do so are useless, 
People who argue like that sacrifice the interests of their 
country to their gratification in announcing an unreserved 
condemnation of Mr. Lloyd George. They continually 
put Britain wrong with foreign countries. We must add 
that we cannot remember a time when the Press was 
so definitely divided as it is now into pro and con camps 
which admit no reservations in their criticism. To one 
camp Mr. Lloyd George is entirely black, and to the other 
entirely white. It must be said that for this result 
Mr. Lloyd George has chiefly himself to thank. He has 
associated himself so intimately with certain newspapers 
that they are spoken of as the Government Press. When 
these newspapers say anything in the interests of Mr. 
Lloyd George they are taken by most people to be speaking 
at his instigation. Their judgments are regarded as 


equivalent to those of Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Lloyd 
George is therefore in the unhappy pesition of getting 
the discredit of whatever mistakes his supporting organs 
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may make. If he could see his way to cutting himself 
adrift from the whole connexion, he would gain a good 
deal. But that is in itself a small matter; what is more 
important is that a bad practice would be ended, and 
there might be some hope of preventing its reappearance 
The advantage to the whole business of governing would 
be great. - 
Although we hope that if there is to be a Haoue Con- 
ference rational preparations will be made for it by the 
Allies, we hope just as much that the Russians will profit 
by their experiences at Genoa. They, after all, are in 
greater need of learning lessons than anybody else 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope that they will apply 
their quick and sensitive intellects to the study of the 
solid sense which has been spoken not only by Mr. Hughes 
but by Mr. Hoover. Mr. Hoover has declared that nobody 
can save the Russians if they will not try to save them- 
selves by recognizing the rights of property and the 
sanctity of contract. He-said that the recognition of these 
two things was the very fabric of international life. Of 
course, every true American agrees with him, for the 
American Constitution itself is incidentally, as it were, 
a homily on the sanctity of contract. The Russians 
might go on till “ Kingdom come ” producing superficially 
dazzling essays about the moral rectitude of repudiation, 
but the only effect of this would be to drive America— 
and not only America but the whole of the English- 
speaking races—into complete alienation and antagonism. 





THE KING AMONG THE WAR GRAVES. 
HE King’s speech in the war cemetery at Terlincthun 
has brought back to us more vividly than anything 
we have read in the past three years the feelings which 
we all had about the War when it began. We all felt, 
indeed we knew, that there never had *been a juster war. 
We went into it though we were unprepared—the utter 
insufficiency of our Army being a token and proof of our 
unwillingness to make war—because we were complled 
by motives that could not without baseness be denied. 
We went forward to right a crying and dastardly wrong ; 
to answer the challenge of a brutal tyranny; to fight 
under the banner of Freedom ; and to retrieve that good 
faith amongst the nations the immediate loss of which 
threatened to abolish the only conceivable relation in 
which States can live together as neighbours and as civilized 
communities. 

But much, as we all know, has happened since then to 
blunt those feelings and to obscure that motive. The 
War itself became a horror so unrelieved that men were 
much more sensible of the grossness, the agony, the mad- 
ness, and the brutal ugliness of it all than of the nobility 
which caused Englishmen to go through such sufferings. 
Then followed the bickerings, the intrigues, and the dis- 
illusionment of the Peace. High ideals mouldered into 
cynicism. President Wilson’s principles seemed at first 
so righteous that, to judge by the reception they had, 
they might have been written on tables of stone and 
brought down from a mountain glowing with the divine 
radiance. But when the conflicting passions and the 
rival interests had done their work upon these ideal prin- 
ciples a world was left to us that was not after all settled. 
Those who had gone into the War with incentives as pure 
as those of any saint who ever buckled on his armour 
were accused of having made war only to triumph over 
their enemies, to enlarge their own borders and to grab 
for themselves more power and more wealth. 

This succession of disillusionments had a strange and 
perverse, though possibly a natural, effect upon the young 
generation of Englishmen, and indeed upon the youth of 
all countries. Disenchantment was supreme. Young men 
laughed carelessly and said bitter or flippant things in 
order to disguise their chagrin. They hastened to laugh 
at everything for fear of being obliged to weep. And so 
it has come about that it is almost the fashion to talk 
of our record in the War as though it had been, after all, 
nothing to be proud of; as though it had been merely 
a kind of frenzied aberration, and as though the nations, 
without clear distinction of motive, had had a discreditable 
night out and must now gaze with the sobriety of the 
morning on their unfortunate lapse. The speech in which 
the King spoke in the language of deep but simple feeling 
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recalls us to the real facts. We repeat our most profound 
conviction that it was essential fer us to go into the War ; 
that we should have been utterly untrue to ourselves and 
to all that we believe and practise if we had not done so ; 
and that when we had gone into it the great duty was 
nobly performed to the bitter end. “Samson hath quit 
himself like Samson.” 
“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 

Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair.” 

The King’s speech had about it something of that form 
and spirit which we associate with French memorial 
addresses. That is to give it very high praise. It ap- 
proached the subject not in the grand manner, but with 
grand feelings. It had form and golemnity and a fine 
ceremonial sense. The surroundings were worthy of the 
occasion—the proximity of the monument to Napoleon, 
whom the King described as “ the greatest of all soldiers,” 
the English Channel near by, the Stone of Remembrance 
facing England across the sea, the Cross of Sacrifice looking 
with its great bronze sword towards the old German lines, 
and the serried rows of uniform graves which give you the 
impression that you are in the presence of a great army 
asleep in its ranks. What could have been better than 
the following words ?— 

“They lie in the keeping of a tried and generous friend, a 
resolute and chivalrous comrade-in-arms, who with ready and 
quick sympathy has set aside for ever the soil in which they 
poe so that we ourselves and our descendants may for all 
time reverently tend and preserve their resting-places.” 

Or again :-— 

“As our dead were equal in sacrifice, so are thoy equal in 
honour, for the greatest and the least of them have proved that 
sacrifice and honour are no vain things, but truths by which 
the world lives.” 

Much better because much more profitable than the 

I ' 
mood of flippant disenchantment was the emotion with 
which the King said :— 

“T have many times asked myself whether there can be 
more potent advocates of peace upon earth through the years 
to come than this massed multitude of silent witnesses to the 
desolation of war. And I feel that, so long as we have faith 
in God’s purposes, we cannot but believe that the existence 
of these visible memorials will eventually serve to draw all 
peoples together in sanity and self-control, even as it has already 
set the relations between our Empire and our Allies on the deep- 
rooted bases of a common heroism and a common agony.” 


We may well be grateful to the King for a speech which, 
while it was memorable in itself and for its purpose, was also 
significant: in reminding us of much that has been forgotten 
and in correcting much fashionable and unworthy thinking. 
Finally, the speech was valuable because it expressed the 
true bond—the bond which can never be broken—between 
ourselves and France. We need not pretend that because 
there is this bond everything which France does is right 
and that we owe to the maintenance of the bond the 
sacrifice of any principle of ours which France happens to 
dislike. Rather the truth is that because there is this 
unbreakable bond we can behave to the French as to 
brothers and tell them frankly, and without the subtle 
and fearful adjustments of those who are doubtful of their 
ground, our inmost thoughts and our most cherished 
ideals for the future of the world. 





THE ESSENTIALS OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
eer are the essentials of good housekeeping ? At 

first sight one might be tempted to think that 
they depended upon locality, but they do not seem to 
do so upon investigation. A short time ago there appeared 
in the Press an account of the conclusions reached on 
this subject by a select committee of colonial women in 
Kenya. They consisted chiefly of generalizations, with 
as much application here as there, and would arouse, 
we think, no very great interest anywhere. To live within 
one’s income, not to be too close nor too wasteful, not to 
buy only the cheapest food, &c., &c., such axioms, though 
they are incontrovertible, tell one nothing. The truth 
is that no particular rules can be given, and dogmatism on 
the subject is impossible. Every good housekeeper is a 
rule to herself, because her only definite aim is to please the 
people for whom she is keeping house. Women who 
have been described from their youth as “ practical” 





often succeed very well, but sometimes they fail, and the 
same thing is true of those to whom the word practical is 
never applied. Those who bring a great deal of obvious 
“method ” to their job fail at it sometimes, and those 
whose method, if they have any, cannot be seen, occasion- 
ally achieve an extraordinary success. 'To make a household 
run on wheels, whether the income be £2 a week or £2,000 
a year, is not necessarily to be a good housekeeper. A 
clockwork household suits clockwork temperaments, and 
some people brought up in one are never happy under 
any other system. If circumstances oblige them to lead 
what we may call a hand-made existence, full of inequalities, 
varieties and mistakes, they are miscrable. To them. the 
daily certainties of home machinery counterbalance the 
incalculableness of their working lives. For them there 
is peace only where they know exactly what to expect. 
Perhaps a little while ago the majority of educated people 
would have come into this category. Old-fashioned 
people are apt to use the words “a good housekeeper ” only 
in connexion with someone who can cater for these lovers 
of routine. But there has been a reaction, and in the young 
matrons of to-day it is to be seen in its full force. They are 
not worshippers of order, they make no boast of method, 
they even affect to live “ hugger-mugger.” But it is a 
sham “ hugger-mugger,” like the sham _ simplicities of 
Arcadia, They appear to act upon the spur of the moment, 
but really they have thought out their work in the night 
watches—unexpected guests, or lightning changes of plan, 
do not throw the household out of gear, but the “ gear” 
is a slight affair untrammelled by convention. Given a 
bad housekeeper the new way is more uncomfortable than 
the old, but it is freer. The old ordered way of life lum- 
bered dully along by its own impetus, often with a certain 
degree of dignity which its bondsmen found consoling. 
The new way is beset with greater dangers—like all the 
best ways, we suppose. The hospitality of to-day (what 
there is of it) is, perhaps, productive of more delight than 
the older and more conventional kind. We have, however, 
lost one kind of pleasure, the pleasure of preparation. 
Before a wedding or a dance, or even lesser entertainments, 
the whole house was turned upside down. Everyone lived 
in a state of excitement. The empty room seemed to pant 
with expectation, and its state when all was over was liter- 
ally one of collapse. Doubtless to a good many people, espe- 
cially big children and girls, these preparations and dilapida- 
tions prolonged the joy of a festival. They gave a strange 
importance to pleasure like that given by Christmas or any 
family anniversary loaded with tradition and memory. The 
conduct of these great occasions was a strain upon 
the housekeeper and a test of her powers, and if she were 
bad at her job probably made her ill with work and worry. 
Poverty has simplified the fashion. You cannot turn a 
house topsy-turvy if you have no servants to put it right 
side up again. There are ways in which housekeeping 
is plain sailing compared to what it was. On the other 
hand, it is not very easy to keep people amused without 
preparation, and real social talent has perhaps more scope 
than it had, and the want of it is certainly more disastrous. 

Housekeeping on a very small scale, a seale that pre- 
cludes all entertainment in any form whatever, ought not 
to be a difficult thing. As a rule, it means one woman 
racking her wits to please one man. Her rules of house- 
keeping depend entirely upon his taste, perhaps modified 
by the requirements of a child. When two women live 
together, we think it is in a way harder. It is true that 
women care less about comfort than men, but then there is 
no particular reason why one should give in to the other. 
There is no sex influence to reinforce a natural desire to 
please, the question of which should keep house is often a 
disputed one, a good many friends quarrel and part over it. 

Most women, no doubt, desire to have “‘ homes of their 
own”; married or single, they like their own fireside, 
and are willing to think and work to increase its amenities, 
There are, however, a few to whom housekeeping on what- 
ever scale is always irksome. We believe they exist in 
every class of life. Their ideal of happiness is to be what 
poor people call “done for,” whether in a miserable 
lodging or in the most ruinous hotel. Duty often forces 
them to the work they hate, and often they do not do it 
very badly. According to the fashion of their day or 
class they “carry on” with no conspicuous failures, 
They believe and act upon the belief that any intelligent 
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and determined person can do anything, not very well 
but passably. They do not grumble, but are generally 
detected by their eagerness for any holiday which lifts 
the weight of their household duties off their shoulders 
and their willingness to put up with any discomfort if 
only they are free from it. Catering in any form is hateful 
to them. The present writer once heard one of them say 
that when she thought of heaven, she always remembered 
with joy that it was the place where there would be no 
meals nor providing of meals. A few women who are 
neither poor nor mean never cease to lament the amount 
of money that “ goes down people’s throats.” If chance 
leaves such a woman alone in the world, she will probably 
be ill simply because she will not bother to feed herself 
properly, and if she decides to be “done for” will not 
pay enough to be done for well. 

Recent changes of circumstance have brought about 
so many changes of custom within the last few years 
that one wonders sometimes whether when so many 
women are willing to do the work of men, some men will 
turn voluntarily to doing what hitherto we have considered 
women’s work, Very few married men keep house, yet some, 
when they see their wives disliking it and doing it badly, 
must long to take over the job. The present writer has 
known only one man who openly did take it over with his 
wife’s delighted consent. The couple had a good income, 
but till he managed the house they lived very uncomfort- 
ably. Beginning without any experience, and being 
though young somewhat old-fashioned, he ran the house on 
clockwork lines. How he found time nobody knew. He 
was by no means an effeminate person; he distinguished 
himself and was killed in the War. 

If ever men take to housekeeping in any large numbers, 
they will, we believe, do it well. Their business training 
will stand them in stead. Only those would embark upon 
it who had a natural taste for it, and those who succeeded 
would make good teachers of the art. The Victorian woman 
never divulged her household budget ; the woman of to-day 
talks of it to all and sundry, but economy and good manage- 
ment are so much the fashion as to create a temptation 
to a new sort of boasting. It is very difficult, just as 
difficult as ever it was, to “ get to the bottom ” of a friend’s 
household expenditure, not because she will not talk about 
it, but because she will, and because custom allows her to 
romance upon the subject. There is obviously no harm in 
the habit, and it deceives no one, but it makes housekeeping 
difficult for an inexperienced person to “ pick up.” To 
consult an expert man would, we are sure, be well worth 
while—if such could be found. Housekeeping would be his 
hobby, not his business. Its secrets would not appear so 
vital in his eyes, neither would his desire to be thought 
good at it be so intense as to colour his accounts, 





ABOUT HARES. 

T is an accepted truism that hares and rabbits do not, 
as a rule, abound in the same locality. The reason 
is simple; their requirements, though similar in part, 
are not identical. It is not the case, as some suppose, 
that they cannot exist amicably together, or that the 
rabbit, directly or otherwise, ousts his bigger but less 
sturdy kinsman. It would be possible to name many 
districts here in the West Country where both species are 
exceedingly numerous, and have been as long as the 
oldest residents can remember. I have in mind a certain 
common in South Somerset where, curiously enough, the 
pursuit of either animal was seriously impeded by the 
super-abundance of the other. The country was hunted 
a great deal by a pack of rabbit-beagles, which could never 
be induced to stick to their lawful game on account of 
the hares which continually got up in front of them; 
while the Master of the harriers, which also came there, 
made frequent complaint that his hounds could do little, 

the ground being so foiled by rabbits. 

The hare is essentially a creature of the open, and 
though fully sensible of the advantages of heavy cover 
in emergencies, depends mainly upon her own limbs for 
self-preservation. For example, she revels in low-lying, 
marshy country, where the 1abbit, who must have dry 
banks in which to burrow, cannot exist. She can, more- 


over, thrive upon richer and more luscious fare, though 
she, too, does best upon rough, hilly regions, particularly 





- | 
where the bilberry plant and wild thyme abound. Again 
rain and cold, so dreaded by the warmth-loving rabbit, 
do not trouble her in the least. She will squat serenely 
upon the bleakest ridge, or on a bare fallow, exposed . 
the most pitiless rain-storms, without exhibiting the 
slightest sign of discomfort. Indeed, the country people 
have a curious notion that a ‘‘ Jack” sits in a wet eae 
for choice, and the bigger the splash with which he.springs 
from his form the tougher he will prove. The idea 
though exaggerated, of course, has its origin, like most 
similar traditions, in natural history. It is a known thing 
that the does dislike water almost as much as cats do, and 
any hare found sitting in a particularly wet spot is 
tolerably certain to prove a male. 

Whether the common brown hare of the lowlands and 
hills of the South differs fundamentally from her Northern 
representative, the mountain hare—blue or white, according 
to the season—is a matter of opinion. Every race is, 
of course, subject to certain variations in form and habits 
due to the different surroundings in which it lives. White 
hares were at one time by no means uncommon in East 
Devon, but I have not heard of one now for several years, 
and suppose the strain to have been exterminated. In 
their case, of course, the snowy coat was perennial, rendering 
the wearers singularly conspicuous on the green hill-sides 
in early summer before the bracken had attained sufficient 
length to cover them, though, indeed, this was somewhat 
ofiset by the profusion of white flint which is scattered 
freely over the slopes in question. These hares, it should 
be remarked, as a rule proved exceptionally easy game. 
They seemed soft, for some reason or other, as black 
rabbits usually are, and never made much show against 
hounds. 

The peculiar length of a hare’s hind legs, which enable 
her to climb faster than any ordinary pursuer, is too 
well known to need comment. This, incidentally, serves 
another purpose, of doubtful benefit to the animal and of 
certain disadvantage to the sportsman. As she runs 
with head tucked low between her shoulders, the tilting 
hindquarters effectually screen the vital parts, so that, 
unless one is near enough to aim at the back of the head, 
it is scarcely possible to stop a hare that is running straight 
away from the gun. It is never fair to attempt a long 
tail shot, the chance of killing clean being too remote to 
justify the risk of merely breaking hind legs—an almost 
inevitable consequence. 

Broadside shots, if laid well forward, may be taken 
from a sporting distance quite legitimately, the hare being 
one of the most thin-skinned creatures on four legs. One 
has only to watch her across two or three fields to see 
instances of this. The careful, shrinking way in which 
she approaches her fences is enough in itself. Indeed, 
she never “ breaks” a fence unless compelled to do so, 
choosing gaps and gateways wherever possible, as the 
gentlemen with the long dogs and gate-nets know only 
too well. And this recalls a rather curious story which, 
being perfectly authentic, is perhaps worth relating. 

In the wilds of West Dorset there lived and died some 
years ago as masterful an old poacher as ever set a snare. 
Hares were rigorously preserved for hunting thereabouts, 
but this troubled him no more than did the circumstance 
that he lived actually within sight of the kennels and 
earried on his nefarious trade under the very eye of 
authority. Night work was his speciality, and for this 
purpose he had as an ally a lurcher of more than human 
sagacity, for which for many years he paid no licence — 
a circumstance, again, that mattered nothing, as the dog 
was never forthcoming when his premises were searched 
by the police—a periodical occurrence. Neither, in- 
cidentally, were the pair ever seen to set forth upon any 
of their felonious errands in company. The old man 
would go out at dusk, ostensibly for an evening walk, to 
all appearances alone, and not until reaching the trysting- 
place, perhaps miles away amongst the hills, would he 
be joined by his uncanny four-footed accomplice. What 
strange telepathy existed between man and beast, or how » 
the wishes of the one were conveyed to the other, is matter 
for the psychologist. 

When accused of his misdeeds he usually fell back on 
the assertion that his dog would not look at fur, volunteering 
to demonstrate the same if desired, and when challenged 
to do so upon sundry occasions by the M.H., the village 
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squire, and others, always made good his words. The 
sceptical individual, it was found, might hop” a hare 
under the very nose of the old lurcher without exciting 
the slightest sign of interest on the latter’s part, nor could 
he be induced to take up the chase though apparently 
invited to do so by his master. 

As a general rule gamekeepers and even police fought 
shy of the old malefactor, who was reputed to be a rough 
customer at close quarters, and never unarmed when 
nefariously employed—an impression which he, for obvious 
reasons, took care to encourage. He was once caught, 
however, in a distinctly remarkabie manner. The Lord 
of the Manor—one of the few men he feared—being away, 
he determined to venture a bold night raid upon the home 
farm, where hares abounded. Sof accompanied by a 
nephew—a very promising pupil—he set out about mid- 
night with this intent. Not seriously anticipating inter- 
ruption, the night being dark and wild, they proceeded 
towards the ground best suited to their purpose without 
observing over-much caution, until, when crossing a 
large, open field, they were startled by voices near 
by, one of which they recognized as belonging to the 
Squire’s bailiff. . 

The younger man, incidentally my subsequent informant, 
took to his heels inconsequently and made good his 
escape ; the elder, of stouter heart, also less fleet of foot, 
lay flat upon the ground, hoping to escape detection in 
the gloom. For the moment the plan succeeded. The 
enemy passed on to the farther end of the field; then, 
presumably seeing or hearing something, faced about and 
came straight towards him. Discovery being inevitable, 
nothing remained but to run for it. This he did very 
creditably, but was seen, thanks to somebody chancing 
to flash a light just then, and an exciting chase began. 

Wishing to “ breek view,” the old man made for the 
nearest gate—not thet by which he had entered the field. 
It stood open, and without pausing to think he rushed 
headlong through, encountered some obstruction, tripped 
and fell heavily, and a few seconds later his pursuers, 
consisting of one or two of the Squire’s workmen, headed 
by the bailiff, were upon him. 

The bailiff, in particular, was delighted with the capture. 
“So it’s you, Mr. Chubb, is it? Master will be glad to 
know your business up here in his fields at this time of 
night!’’ and more to the same effect, in which his com- 
panions joined heartily. But the old poacher, strange to 
say, seemed in no way concerned. His attention, indeed, 
was divided between his own bruises and something on 
the ground which seemed to demand minute inspection, 
and for the moment he vouchsafed no answer. At last, 
however, the scrutiny ended to his satisfaction, he turned 
upon his captors. 

“ That’s all right enough, gentlemen,” he said, in the 
quaint brogue of the West. “ But, unless my memory 
sorely desaves me, this ’ere net’’—indicating the sub- 
stance over which he had fallen—‘ baint of my setting, 
and I’m thinking there’s others mightn’t find it convenient 
to account for their doings this night.” 

It was too true. It was, indeed, a hare-net in which 
the old poacher—who had set some thousands in his day 
—had himself been entangled, and the respectable 
empleyees of the Manor were themselves engaged in the 
same unlawful practice. 

The cry of a hare, usually occasioned by pain or some- 
times extreme terror, is a haunting sound enough, but 
not, in my opinion, so distressingly human as sentimental 
writers have represented it as being. 1 know it well from 
many years spent in the field, and, though it is not a sound 
that one need wish to hear, I cannot say that I have ever 
heard anything approaching the human in its tone. That, 
however, is a mere digression, and an entirely negligible 
item in the natural history of the species. 

Hares are not prolific creatures, as rodents go. Or 
rather, perhaps, they do not multiply at the same alarming 
rate as do their next of kin. They produce rapidly enough, 
it is true, but this is in a measure negatived by the dis- 
proportionately heavy toll taken of the young by bad 
weather and natural enemies. Also a certain percentage 
of the animals born, as most people who have observed 
domesticated varieties probably know, are not fertile. 
Early in February rival Jacks begin to box, and in April 
or May the young arrive. The leverets number from one 





to four, and are laid down almost anywhere, in little 
grassy depressions or amongst the early bracken or spring 
corn being favourite places. I have found them in bare 
furrows and in tangles of gorse and brier, so can safely 
state that in this respect nothing in the nature of a regular 
rule is observed. 

They possess neither the wonderfully recuperative 
powers of rabbits as a race nor their individual hardihood 
and tenacity of life. A hare that has once been really 
hard pressed by hounds scores but a negative triumph 
if she escapes their teeth, as she seldom, in my opinion, 
recovers from the shock and after-effects of such an experi- 
ence. Qver-heated and thoroughly “done,” she lies 
down at the first opportunity, in less than no time becomes 
too stiff to move, and either perishes from exhaustion or 
reactionary chill or falls an easy victim to some enemy. 
I am well aware that some people—sportsmen who never 
study their game apart from the chase —~may question 
this assertion. It is true, none the less, as I have proved 
beyond question. Here is just one instance of many 
that might be recorded. 

One morning, after an unusually hard run, the writer 
and others saw a thoroughly beaten hare enter a little 
furze brake covering scarcely two rods of ground, from 
which nobody expected to see her emerge alive. Hounds 
at that point lost her completely, however, though every- 
body was convinced that she could not have quitted the 
brake. Later on in the day, for my own satisfaction, I 
requisitioned a furze-cutter who was at work near by 
and got him to “ pare out” a part of the thicket. This 
he did, and in the heart of the bush, under some age-old 
stumps, through which hounds could not penetrate, a 
disused rabbit-hole was discovered, and from this we 
drew poor “ Puss,” stone-dead and stark as a_ board, 
with the mud of the chase still fresh on her fur to refute 
any suggestion of mistaken identity. 

Dovaias Gorpon. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 


ssennndiiipaienats 
INVESTMENT STOCKS EASIER. 

NEW SOUTH WALES LOAN RESULT—SOME MARKET 
FACTORS—THE GENOA CONFERENCE—AUSTRIAN 
FINANCE—FORTNIGHTLY STOCK EXCHANGE 
SETTLEMENTS RESUMED. 

{To tHe Epitor oF THE 

Sirn,—Last Tuesday the announcement was made that 

underwriters of the New South Wales loan for £5,000,000 

would be called upon to take up 94 per cent. of the issue. 

In view of the instant success which has attended almost 

every flotation of capital for months past this sudden 

failure on the part of the investor to respond to the New 

South Wales issue is striking and, I think, suggestive. It is 

true that New South Wales has been an exceedingly active 

borrower in this market for the last two years, but I do not 
think that that circumstance accounts for the failure of the 
recent issue. The explanation is to be found in the terms 
upon which New South Wales tried to borrow. At the 
moment the prospectus was issued gilt-edged securities 
were soaring rapidly, and whereas only a short time ago 

New South Wales issued a loan in 6 per cent. form at the 

price of 97, the loan offered a fortnight ago was in 44 per 

cent. form at the price of 95; in other words, the stock, 
even allowing for the redemption at par in 1945, yielded 
under 4% per cent. With Government loans in the market 
at the price yielding virtually 5 per cent. it is not surprising, 
therefore, that the investor should have felt the yield to be 
insufficient and the announcement of the feeble response 
on the part of the public has synchronized with other 
indications, suggesting that high-water mark may possibly 
have been touched or nearly touched in the case of gilt- 
edged securities, 

* 


‘© SpectatTor.’’] 


* * * 


During the past few months it has been a case of a big 
adjustment of values of high-class investment stocks from 
war to peace conditions, and the effect of this adjustment 
happens to have been enormously emphasized by the 
abnormal cheapness of money. Moreover, there have been 
other factors peculiar to present-day conditions which 
have caused this cheapness of money to have a specially 
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direct effect upon investment securities. Even at the 
present time the rate for banking deposits is 2} per cent., 
but Treasury Bills have frequently been sold at as low a 
rate as 2} and 2% per cent. These Bills, to the extent of 
many hundreds of millions, were held by the wealthy 
investor when the rate upon them was much higher, and the 
rapid decline in the rate for the Bills has lately forced the 
holders into longer-dated securities. That, however, is a 
movement which has its limits, and probably the ordinary 
investor has by now parted with the whole of his Treasury 
Bills, the position at the moment being that the banks are 
also being forced out of them into longer-dated Treasury 
Bonds paying a higher rate of interest. This is at once an 
explanation of the great reduction in the volume of Treasury 
Bills outstanding, the increase in the sales of Treasury 
Bonds and the great rise in Government securities. With 
money remaining cheap, and with the possibility of a 
Government Funding Loan, I would by no meaas suggest 
that the end of the upward movement in gilt-edged securities 
has actually arrived, but unquestionably a more cautious 
attitude on the part of the investor is apparent and the 
tendency to turn to Home Railway and other securities 
carrying higher rates of interest is increasingly apparent. 
* * * * 

The moderate reaction in Stock Exchange values during 
the week has, of course, been increased by what is now 
regarded as the failure of the Genoa Conference. I have 
previously expressed the views of the City with regard to 
that Conference, and I need only say now that those views 
are admirably summarized in the message of Mr. Hughes 
expressing the reasons why the United States is disinclined 
to take a formal part in the proposed Conference at The 
Hague. You will remember, however, that last week I 
suggested that a good deal more might be heard of the work 
of the Financial Commission which sat at Genoa, and I am 
still of the opinion that the Banking Conference which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the recent Annual Dinner 
of the British Bankers’ Association, announced would be 
held in London in the month of June will be an important 
event. More modest and prosaic in its aims, a discussion 
between banking and financial experts of the purely 
economic problems of Europe may nevertheless bring 
about more definite results than a political gathering, 
while should those results be an improvement in inter- 
national trading a better political atmosphere might even 
be created. 

* * * * 

In this connexion the City is inclined to attach a good 
deal of importance to the reported examination of financial 
conditions in Austria by an eminent firm of American and 
British bankers. The reports which have been circulated, 
to the effect that a large loan has been definitely arranged 
for Austria, can be dismissed as premature. Nevertheless, 
I believe that this particular group realizes what is un- 
doubtedly a fact, namely, that although the present position 
of Austrian currency is almost desperate, the country is 
by no means destitute of resources against which loans 
might be made, while it is also recognized that the financial 
rehabilitation of Austria would go far to effect an improve- 
ment in European financial conditions generally. It is 
essential, however, that financial aid to Austria and financial 
reforms within that country should go hand-in-hand, and 
fortunately there is reason to believe that the Austrian 
Government itself appreciates that fact. The idea 
is put forward in certain quarters that out of a possible 
loan of about £8,000,000 to the Austrian Government the 
greater part should be handed over to a note-issuing bank 
which, in addition to the amount in cash received through 
the loan, should also have a capital subscribed by the people 
of Austria. The main function of the institution would be 
that of taking over from the Austrian Government all 
responsibilities for the existing paper currency liabilities 
in return for the banking concession—including, presumably, 
all privileges of note issue—and the greater part of the 
proceeds of the loan referred to. In other words, the loan 
project recognizes that the first essential for improvement 
in Austria must be an immediate firm handling of its 
internal currency problem, At present, the matter can 


only be regarded as being in the most preliminary stage, but 
nevertheless I believe that it is in such projects, if they can 
be conceived on sufficiently sound lines, and carried out by 
individual enterprise, that we shall find the ultimate, if 
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gradual, solution of the present financial and economic 
chaos in Europe. 
* * ok * 

Not the least interesting feature of the past week on 
the Stock Exchange has been the definite announcement 
that fortnightly accounts will commence with the beginnin 
of next week, and that the time of closing the Stocks 
Exchange has been extended from 3 to 4 p.m. It is go 
long since dealings on the Stock Exchange other than for 
cash were possible that there must be quite a number of the 
younger generation to whom the process is unfamiliar. 
When the War broke out with such dramatic suddenness 
in 1914, it will be remembered, the Stock Exchange was 
actually closed for a short period, although informal 
dealings in public securities were effected. If anyone at 
that time had predicted that nearly eight years would pass 
before pre-War conditions were reverted to the prophecy 
would certainly have been scouted. Such, however, has 
proved to be the case, and even now it must be noted that 
the system of fortnightly settlements applies to general 
securities, dealings in Government stocks being still on the 
cash basis instead of on the monthly account system which 
prevailed before the War. In many quarters the return to 
fortnightly settlements is welcomed as likely to make freer 
markets for all securities. That expectation is probably 
well founded, but all the same it should be clearly under- 
stood that, in plain language, the freer markets would be 
due to an increased element of speculation. During the 
past eight years not only have purchases been for cash, 
but “ bear” sales have been forbidden by the rules of the 
House. These, however, will now become possible again, 
and while most people are agreed that the process of 
contangoing will be resumed with considerable caution, 
the tendency will be for speculative operations gradually 
to increase. I have already referred to the tendency 
which has recently been exhibited for business to 
extend from Government securities to those of the 
second rank, and I cannot help thinking that this 
tendency may be emphasized in the immediate future 
by the fact that fortnightly settlements are about 
to be applied to general securities while dealings 
in Government stocks are to be still kept on a cash basis.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


The City, May 17th. ~ Artuur W. Kippy, 
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[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
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METROPOLITAN POOR LAW RELIEF, 1921-22: HOW IT 
APPEARS TO A C.O.8S. WORKER. 
{To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SpecratTor.’’] 
Sir,—It is possible that your readers, with the Poor Law 


Guardians’ election recently behind them, may feel inclined 
to peruse a few random notes on the subject. We hope, ot 
course, that this phase in the national existence, in which 
nearly a million persons in this island are in receipt of Poor 
Law relief, will soon pass; but it may be of to social 
workers in the future for us to record now some details about 
the manner of administering it in the Metropolis. 

The number of persons in the Metropolis in receipt of Poor 
Law relief in February, 1922, was 235,415 (52,771 of this number 
were receiving indoor relief)—or 525 per 10,000 of the popula- 
tion, compared to 255 per 10,000 a year ago, while in West 
Ham, which is included in our survey, the ratio is 759, com- 
pared with 424. The ratio for the whole country is 534 per 
10,000. In view of the great depression obtaining in some ot 
our largest industries, and the proportion of persons in the 
Metropolis never likely to require assistance—and, again, the 


use 


great number of people there who render services always In 
demand—it is plain that in the Metropolis the authorities are 
giving relief more readily than in the country as a whole. For 


example, in the Bolton, Oldham, &c., district, although the 
cotton trade is in a very bad way, the ratio is 128 pe! 10,000 ; 
in Dundce and Dunfermline, with the industries terribly de- 
pressed and civilization perhaps less developed than anywhere 
else in the country, it is 180. 

The Metropolis is broken up into so many unions that in the 
administration of Poor Law relief it reflects the ways of small 
rather than big towns, and therefore of bodies more exposed 
to the pressure of local feeling. The great depression happens 
elso to have come at a time when a number of London Boards 
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have been captured by supporters of a social theory quite 
opposed to the basis upon which society exists in this island. 
It might be urged in defence of the Metropolis, for example, 
that with slack trade work in the port must be lacking; but, 
in fact, while the northern counties of England have 41 per cent. 
of their shipbuilders unemployed, the average of men employed 
in docks and at wharves in London was 17,237 in January, 1922, 
and 18,697 in February, 1921—that is to say, only 1,300 less now 
than a year ago; on the other hand, the number in receipt 
of outdoor relief in the eastern district of London and West 
Ilam was 99,910, exclusive of the dock and wharf district south 
of the river. Compared, therefore, with this small decrease 
in employment in the port, we have a rise in the eastern dis- 
trict in the numbers of persons in receipt of outdoor relief of 
423 per 10,000, and in West Ham o: 424, since a year ago. A 
year ago the Poor Laws were being administered, with local 
exceptions, in some conformity with the intentions of the 
legislature. Since then what commenced with mob violence 
has been accepted as State policy, and the Poor Law Guardians 
are administering a supplementary unemployment dole. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all the many interesting 
features of this situation lies in the fact that excellence in the 
administration of the Poor Law becomes frequently a gross 
and cruel injustice in the administration of an unemployment 
allowance. On the principle that it was not the business of the 


State to intervene till destitution arrived, Poor Law relief 
could not be given to persons in possession of savings. If the 


When, however, 
the nation decided to make an aliowance for persons ascertain- 
ably deprived through no fault of their employment, the 
of their savings did not justly arise. When a man 
signs on under Part II. of the National Health Insurance Act 
for the unemployment benefit to which he has contributed his 
share he is not questioned as to his savings. When this un- 
employment allowance is administered by Poor Law Guardians 
1 very different situation Thus two men living next 
door to one another may be earning the same wages at the 
same job for many years; through depression of trade they 
may lose their respective jobs the same day. One of them—a 
merry fellow—calls on the relieving officer the next day, while 
the other begins to draw upon his perhaps considerable savings 


oo” 


principle were sound, so was the deduction. 


question 


arises. 


Owing to the fact that a gang of roughs with revolvers com- 
pelled the Fulham Board of Guardians to vote out-relief to 
the able-bodied unemployed, and that the Government accepted 
the de facto situation, the second of the two men is liable to 
prosecution if he attempts to secure the allowance which he 
sees his neighbour spending; and, in fact, the Greenwich Board 
lately prosecuted a man in these circumstances. It cannot be 
denied that it is in glaring contradiction to sound publie policy 
that thrift should be penalized on such a scale as this. 

Curiously enough, the payment of this unemployment allow- 
ance through the Poor Law Guardians has operated beneficially 
in another direction. It is undoubted that this country suffers 
through the decay of family solidarity. This has reached such 
a length that young people earning good incomes frequently, 
if not generally, pay a minimum board to their mothers and 
retain the balance. This they would continue to do when their 
parents became chargeable through the rates and taxes to their 
neighbours. The earnings of other members of the family do 
not come under consideration when allowances are paid under 
National Health Insurance (Part II.), but when they are paid 
through the Poor Law Guardians these have to be stated in 
full and taken into consideration in assessing relief. This last 
is one of the most puzzling questions which confront a relieving 
How much of a son’s or daughter’s 
income should be counted as family income in reckoning the 
relief payable, and how much should be fairly left to personal 
disposal? This calculation depends upon the public opinion of 
should such a calculation have to be made 
doubt that the income of the or 
daughter would be all counted as family income. The tendency 
in this country at the present time seems to be in the direction 
of not reckoning more than a reasonable board. Still, the mere 
reckoning of the income of these other members at all must 
make for a certain restoration of family solidarity. It should 
also be remembered that these young persons are legally liable 
for the support of their parents, but not of their brothers 
and sisters, so that Poor Law administration is ahead of the 
Statute, 

Another benefit is accruing from the administration of the 
allowance through the Poor Law Guardians. Despite the pious 
expression of opinion from time to time by the Local Govern- 
ment Board or the Ministry of Health to the effect that “a 
system of mutual registration similar to that operated by the 
Charity Organization Society ” should be adopted by public 
bodies administering assistance, the huge expenditure in recent 
years by the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Pensions, 
Borough Councils, Education Authorities, &c., has been made 
notoriously in ignorance of what any other body was doing. 


officer at the present day 


the generation; 


in Asia, we need not son 





For the first time, at least in some metropolitan unions, an 
exhaustive inquiry into these other sources of income is being 
made and penalties enforced for concealment. Should this lead 
to the Public Assistance authorities acquiring the habit of 
taking note of what their confréres are 
advantage will have been gained. 

Again, there is the question of previous industrial and social 
record. The public interest requires the discouragement of 
thriftlessness and vice and crime, and one of the misfortunes 
of a Poor Law based upon the qualification of destitution was 
the necessity of relieving persons guilty of vice, debauchery, and 
crime equally with the well-behaved. But the system 
unemployment insurance which the nation was endeavouring 
to develop into a complete one a year ago equally disregards 
a “ past,” however lurid, provided the card is stamped. The 
Poor Law Guardians, on the other hand, have still, after all, 
alternative forms of f to offer. They can still offer the 


doing, a great 


ol 


relief 
House to applicants of notoriously bad character or consistent 
work-shirkers. The offer of it, even to a few, must act as a 
reminder to many, and in fact the House has been offered in 
some instances in London to able-bodied unemployed even in 
this present winter. Blacks and Lascars, for example, are 
rarely, if ever, offered anything but the House. 

Enough has been said to show that the relief of unemploy- 
ment through the Poor Law Guardians is an enormously more 
elaborate piece of work than its relief through such a body 
as the Ministry of Labour. If it is to be done with any measure 
of success, there is involved first a desire on the part of the 
Board and its upper officials to understand what is expected 
of them by the Ministry of Health, and a desire further to 
carry it out and a staff competent to do so. Anyone acquainted 
with Government Departments will have observed that in the 
great extension of assistance by all sorts of bodies which they 
have furthered in recent years they have always assumed that 
the local inquiry would be adequate to prevent abuse. Perhaps 
the type of officer possessed by the Ministry in days gone by, 
who knew that this was exactly where the crux lay, has dis- 
appeared, and it is really in innocence that the Ministry now 
makes any such assumption. 

To arrive at a satisfactory estimate of the quality of the 
work done in the metropolitan unions would involve a prolonged 
and exhaustive inquiry. There is far too much left unsaid in 
the answers to a questionnaire to make them very useful for 
this purpose. For example, it is fair assume—from the 
public utterances of the members of a Board famous to-day in 
the Metropolis—that they would disregard the earnings of other 
members of a family and other sources of income and industrial 
and social record; but do they in fact? They have had some 
bitter experience since they came into power—more particularly 
in connexion with the distribution of milk—and it will be 
found that even under that Board glaring cases of large 
family earnings and other sources of income are not always 
disregarded. 

The handling of 230,000 outdoor paupers could not be under- 
taken by a small staff, and an army of men are now employed 
as relieving officers, to whom the work is necessarily new. It 
is not too much to say that this work cannot be dono satis- 
factorily by beginners, although the errors need not by 
means be necessarily on the lenient side. To have secured an 
administration equal to its own aims—equal to that, even, ot 
the majority of the Poor Law Guardians—would have necessi- 
tated the Ministry going courageously to other assistance bodies 
and claiming the loan of their best trained and most experienced 
workers. The Ministry took no such step, but more than one 
Board of Guardians made strenuous efforts in this direction. 
Others utilized new hands for clerical work and endeavoured 
to keep the far more important outside work for their expe- 
rienced men. But the fact remains that the great majority 
of these 230,000 persons have been dealt with by inexperienced 
men, most of them unemployed clerks unfamiliar with the 
customs and manners of labourers, 

On the vexed question of relief tickets versus cash, scientific 
social workers have generally held that cash was far preferable, 
because it allowed scope both for the enterprise of the mother 
ond for the tastes of the family. On the other hand, the pro- 
portion of the uncivilized among the recipients of outdoor relief 
is so large that there was good reason to fear that a large 
amount of the cash granted in relief would go in undesirable 
directions. Consequently, the Metropolitan Boards are mostly 
making food tickets the main form of assistance, and some at 
least only give cash allowances to meet rent charges. The result 
is the natural one—women 
tickets taken looking round distractedly for the where- 
withal to provide the most economical dinner that will satisfy 
a family. For example, it appears that in many places there 
is no provision for fruit or vegetables on relief tickets, while 
the big grocers are now selling bread to holders of relief tickets 
act detrimentally to the organization 
On the other hand, it is am 


lo 
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a practice which must 
of retail baking in the district. 
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ascertained fact that cash received as outdoor relief is being 

paid into the children’s savings bank accounts at school.—I am, 

Sir, &c., J.C. Prince. 
St. George-in-the-East Rectory, 16, Cannon Street Road, E. 1. 





MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION: BRITISH 
COMMITTEE. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcratror.”’) 

Sir,—You were kind enough in the autumn to give us consider- 
able help in making known the aims and ideals of the Roose- 
velt Memorial Association, and thus ensuring the success of 
its inaugural meeting. During my recent visit to America I 
found that our efforts had met with the highest appreciation 
at the headquarters of the Association in New York. I found 
also that Roosevelt House is approaching completion, and that 
a special fund is being raised to furnish it. The British Com- 
mittee, on hearing this, anxiously considered how it would be 
possible for them to take part in raising the necessary money. 
Fortunately, a generous offer has been made to me by Mrs. 
Waldo Richards—a lady famed throughout America for her 
delightful readings of poetry—to help us by giving a reading 
on behalf of the fund. This is to take place at Admiralty House 
on Monday, May 29th, at 5.15 p.m., when Mrs. Waldo Richards 
will read selections from both the older American poets and 
those of the present day. Cards of admission, at 5s. each, may 
be obtained from the Hon. Treasurer, Roosevelt Memorial 
Association (Mrs. Hopwood, 8 Eaton Terrace, S.W. 1). We 
shall be grateful if you will help us to make this occasion 
known, as we are anxious that not only our own members, but 
all lovers of American poetry, should have an opportunity of 
taking advantage of Mrs. Waldo Richards’s generous offer.—l 
wm, Sir, &c., Rera Lee or Farenam 

(Chairman, British Committee, Roosevelt Memorial Association). 

Admiralty House. 

| We trust that readers of the Spectator may avail themselves 
of this opportunity to listen to Mrs. Waldo Richards’s reading, 
and also to give their support to the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association.—Ep. Spectator.] 


ROOSEVELT 





COMPLICATIONS OF INCOME-TAX. 

{To THe Epiroz or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 

Str,—Among the most serious objections to the present state 
of the law regarding Income-tax is the extreme cumbrousness 
of the Departmental machinery. Up to comparatively lately, 
one great point in its favour was its simplicity and facility 
of collection. For most of us there was a happy absence of 
forms to be filled up, and we only knew of the existence of the 
tax by finding it had been deducted from our income before 
we received it. But today the multiplicity of forms with 
which we have to wrestle have become a perfect nightmare. 
More especially if one has the misfortune to be a landowner 
their name is legion, and their cumulative effect involves an 
enormous waste of time and energy. ‘The statutory allowance 
under Schedule A is altogether inadequate. Yet to get an 
assessment on actual results involves an investigation of 
accounts for a period of five years with all the trouble that 
is entailed. Should the landowner farm his own land further 
elaborate are required unless he is in the happy 
position of making a profit not less than twice the amount of 
his assessed rental, or, as now proposed by Sir Robert Horne, 
of the annual value. On the top of all this comes Super-tax 
should he be assumed still to be in possession of an income 
bringing him into that category. This entails still further 
returns, to be followed by a demand note for the whole amount 
at one fell swoop, which is the last straw on the back of the 
unhappy taxpayer, already bled white by Schedules A, B, D, &c. 
It is true that Sir Robert Horne now offers a certain increase 
in the allowance to property owners, but this does not 
materially affect my argument. Surely the whole tax as at 
present levied is in direct contravention to Adam Smith's 
fundamental canons of taxation, which postulate that it should 
be simple in its assessment and as little irksome as possible 
in its incidence. 


THE 


aceounts 


Even this is only one aspect of the matter. There is also the 
Treasury point of view,and the huge Departmental expenditure 
involved in issuing and checking the innumerable forms to 
which reference has been made. This one cause alone must 
be responsible for no small proportion of the swollen Civil 
Service estimates, and the mere cost in stationery must be 
colossal. Surely it cannot pass the wit of man to simplify the 
whole system. We all realize that the State must continue 
to make heavy demands on us, but may we not at least be 
permitted to possess our souls in some measure of peace? At 
present the encroachments of Officialdom on our time and 
leisure are almost more irksome than the unceasing drain on 
our resources. I might add that I have been out of England 


for a considerable portion of the past year, and I have been 








painfully impressed by the very large number of Englishmen 

whom the excessive burden of direct taxation has forced to 

expatriate themselves and live abroad.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Hildon House, Broughton, Hants. Georce Briscoe, 





THE TRUTH ABOUT IRELAND. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—I know a good deal more about Ireland than Captain 
Buller, having lived there, not for twenty-one months, but for 
nearly eighty years. Reprisals were a sin and a blunder. They 
caused “dismay and anger among thousands of loyalists.” f{ 
remember a neighbour (Major in the Army) writing to me: 
“For God’s sake try to get reprisals stepped; if they go on 
there will soon be no houses left.” Reprisals caused a thousand 
times more injury and loss to loyalists than to Sinn Feiners. 
A house from which policemen had been shot was officially 
destroyed; its value may have been £500. The Sinn Feiners 
replied to this by burning houses worth £200,000. A lady in 
my neighbourhood whose house was burnt was told by one of 
the incendiaries, ‘“‘I am sorry for you, but I saw my own 
house burnt.” In some cases houses of loyalists were destroyed, 
officially or unofficially, gy mistake. It is probable that the 
Sinn Feiners whose houses were burnt have been compensated 
from certain Sinn Fein funds, but so far as I know the 
loyalists to whom large sums were awarded for the loss of their 
houses by county court judges have never received a shilling, 
and numbers of loyal men have been driven from the country.— 
I am, Sir, &c., X. 





PERSECUTION OF LOYALISTS IN 

(To tae Epitor or tae “ Spectrator.’’] 
Srr,—The thanks of Englishmen are due to you. You have 
forced us to consider the question whether we can permit the 
continued persecution of loyalists in Ireland without loss of 
that spirit of honour whereby nations live. We hoped (we did 
not think, we had no time) that the Treaty would have given 
Ireland peace. Instead, it has ushered in a period of blood and 
horror wherein the worthiest suffer most and those who are 
loyal to England fare the worst of all. If England is to 
continue England this must stop.—I am, Sir, &c., 

(The Rev.) C. Poynrz Sanperson. 
3 Clarence Parade, Southsea. 


THE IRELAND. 





THE “DAILY HERALD” AND ‘COMPULSORY 
PROPAGANDA.” 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—-I observe in your pages an expression of satisfaction that 
the continued existence of the Daily Herald is assured on the 
ground that it is desirable that the Labour Party should have 
an organ expressive of its views like other political parties. 
Will you allow me to point out that under the new arrange- 
ment the Herald occupies an entirely different position from 
that of the newspapers of other political parties, because thie 
financial support it is receiving is compulsory, not voluntary. 
The position is plain. If the Merald were really the organ of 
the workers, it should have no difficulty in attaining a ciren- 


lation that would make it not only a self-supporting, but en 
extremely profitable concern. Mr. Lansbury admits that, 


could the paper obtain 150,000 more readers, it would have no 
need for any subsidies. The members of the Trade Unions 
affiliated with the Trade Union Congress are estimated to 
number over six millions, yet the Herald evidently appeals to 
them so little that it is quite impossible to gather in this 
additional 150,000 readers. The General Labour Council is 
consequently obliged to “ finance” the Herald, even although 
its price is to revert to twopence and the bulk of the money to 
meet the deficit must be obtained from the very Trade 
Unionists who care so little for the paper that they will not 
expend a penny in purchasing it. 

Whether this subsidy is drawn from the special “ political” 
funds of the Unions, as should be the case, or from the general 
funds, which is quite probable, to all intents and purposes the 
levy is compulsory. It is well-nigh impossible for Trade 
Unionists to claim exemption from political levies, although 
they are legally entitled to do so, while, of course, from general 
levies they have not even a theoretical means of escape. In 
short, the Herald is enabled to preach its extremist views at 
the expense of large numbers of workers who entirely disagree 
with them. It is a remarkable example of compulsory propa- 
ganda, and emphasizes the necessity for reform in Trade Union 
law. So long as Trade Unions were truly voluntary, workers 
only joining who wished to do eo, their funds were probably 
expended in accordance with the wishes of the majority of the 
members, whether they published a newspaper or ran a 
Labour candidate for Parliament. It is quite a different 
matter now that practically all workers in many occupations, 
no matter what their political or economic views, are obliged 
to join Trade Unions as the only chance of getting a job. A 
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SS inal 
judge of the High Court remarked once, in the course of a 
Trade Union case, that expulsion from the Union was equiva- 
lent to a “ sentence of industrial death ”’ to the unfortunate 
worker. I will not enter into the difficult question how far 
such an imperium in imperio is desirable even in industrial 
matters, but it surely is essential to the preservation of 
political liberty that Trade Unionists should be as free as 
other citizens to contribute or refuse to contribute to the 
support of any political party—Labour, Liberal, or Conserva- 
tive. As it is, large numbers of Trade Unionists vote for 
Liberal or Corservative candidates at elections, or read 
Liberal or Conservative newspapers, but all the timo their 
Trade Unicon beinr used to support the 
Labour candidates for whom they will not vote, or the Labour 
newspapers which they will not read.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ReGinaLp Witson, General Secretary. 
The British Empire Union, 
9 and 10 Agar Strect, Strand, W.C. 2. 


subscriptions are 





THREE EMINENT VICTORIANS IN ART. 

{To the Epitor or tHe ‘ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—l have read with great interest in the last issue of the 
Spectator Mr. Bertram’s article on “ Three Eminent Victorians 
in Art.” I note the Editor’s suggestion that one of the Bond 
Street Galleries shouid hold an exhibition of drawings by 
William Etty, William Mulready and Daniel Maclise, and I, 
for one, would be glad to carry out this suggestion. There is 
no doubt that the annual exhibition of the works of eminent 
but neglected water-colour painters of the late eighteenth and 
nineteenth century held at Walker's Galleries has been of 
onsiderable value to connoisseurs and collectors. Unfortu- 
nately, however, an exhibition of drawings by any of the artists 
named would be an extremely difficult matter owing to the 
fact that works by these artists have at present no pecuniary 
value, and therefore rarely appear on the market 

Perhaps some of the readers of the Spectator may have 
stored away in portfolios and drawers forgotten drawings which 
might be of use for this purpose. I suggest that this is probably 
the case, as these artists aro known to have been very prolific. 
Should sufficient drawings be forthcoming to enable me to hold 
an exhibition I should be glad to do so, and also to add their 
names to those whose biography has been recorded in Walker's 
Quarterly, and should therefore he grateful for any details 
concerning their lives.—I am, Sir, &c., 
118 New Bond Street, W.1. 

*UNFRUITFUL MONEY-BOXES.” 

[To 1He Eptror or tHE “ SpectraTor.’’] 
Sir,—Seeing this heading under date May 6th of your issue, I 
hasten to say that Scheme 5 of the National Savings is the 
round peg which exactly fits that round hole. I speak from 

I have worked Scheme 5 in this village since 1916, 
the contents of many and many an 
“unfruitful money-box.”” It is the house-to-house collecting 
scheme, the one for busy working-class homes. Let your 
correspondent try it; he or she will be amazed at the avidity 
with which it is taken up.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hon. Sec. 216/67 Nationa, Savines. 


Avaustvs WALKER. 





experience. 


and have received 





HERMAN MELVILLE AND MR. CONRAD. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘“ Specraton.’’) 


Sie,--With reference to the review of the hook on Herman 
Melville by Mr. Strachey in the Spectator of May 6th, there 
seems a remarkable affinity between the man Jackson in The 
Confidence Man and the sick man in Mr. Conrad’s Nigger of the 
Narcissus. Can Mr. Conrad have unconsciously adapted Mel- 
ville, or is it a case of both writers having come across the same 
type of man in their experience—ot course, with a difference 
—for the characters are not exact analogues?—I am, Sir, &c., 


d. B. B. 





SUPERSTITIONS. 

[To 7He Epitror or tue “ Spectator.’’] 

Str,—One despairs of modern education and good sense when 
one finds that there is still a number of idiots at 'arge who, out 
of sheer superstition, are unable to refrain from perpetrating 
and perpetuating an imbecility such as is exhibited on post- 
cards which have been delivered at this house thrice within 
The handwriting and the addresses are in 
This is the effusion :— 

“ Goon Luck. 

Copy this out and send it to 9 people to whom you wish 
good luck. The chain was started by an American officer, 
‘ Buddie,’ and should not be broken. It should go three times 
round the world, and whoever breaks it will have bad luck. 
Do it within 24 hours and count 9 days, and you will have 
great good luck.” 

Pericds of 


the last few weeks. 
each case feminine. 


waning faith are generally characterized by 





reversion to superstitions. Belief in mascots and in other 
lucky or unlucky omens is one mark of the intellectual 
degeneracy of the time. I write in the hope of shaming the 
senders of these cards into the exercise of a little better sense, 
although Mr. Kellaway would no doubt rejoice at three-half- 
penny postcards being sold in ever increasing geometrical 
progression of numbers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Denton. T. Tiersert Brvpey. 





SEA-BIRDS 


THE 


AND 


THE 


OIL. 

[To ** SPEcTaTOR.’’] 
Sir,—Can nothing be done to stop the reckless emptying of the 
refuse of steamers’ oil tanks into the sea round our coast? At 
the present time it is destroying thousands of our sea-birds, 
especially diving birds and sea-ducks. My wife and I have just 
had the enjoyment of pleasant weather at the seaside spoilt by 


Epi7orn of 


the sight of wretched guillemots coming ashore at St. 
Leonards. One of them, almost imploring man’s help, had 


made its way into a crowd of sightseers, and was trying in 
vain, by combing its feathers with its beak and flapping its 
wings, to rid itself of the sticky horror. But nothing seems 
to save these birds. Their down, which keeps the body dry, 
is matted with the greasy stuff. Water finds its way to the 
skin and they slowly die of cold, unless boys stone them or 
dogs kill them and so put them out of their misery.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. D.. DB. 


RAVENS. 
{To 7He Epitror or 


1 


THE ‘* Specrator.’’] 
Str,—May I be allowed to thank your correspondent for his 
interesting article on the raven? It is, alas! too true that the 
raven has been banished for ever as a breeding species from 
the whole of East Anglia, and it is many years since a nest 
has been found in any of the Eastern Counties. One of our 
best field naturalists, the late John Cordeaux, writing in 1870, 
tells us it had long ceased to be found in Lincolnshire or 
Holderness, and, though he had made many inquiries, he had 
heard of none being seen or captured for the last ten years; 
1870 or thereabouts was the last year in which this bird nested 
in Suffolk or Norfolk, but it is an interesting fact, of which 
some of your readers may not be aware, that the last haunt of 
the raven in East Anglia wae the district between the rivers 
Blackwater and Crouch, where, not mere than forty miles from 
London, this fine bird built its nest and rear its 
young with a pertinacity worthy of a better fate right up to 
the year 1890, or perhaps a little later. As there are no large 
woods in this part of Essex, the site chosen for its nest was 
often a tall tree on an island in the Blackwater or an elm in a 
big hedgerow, so that the nest and young often fell too easy a 
prey to an irate shepherd or greedy collector. As an illustra 
tion of its indomitable perseverance and attachment to a 
locality—worthy to be classed with the classic story in White’s 
Selborne—Mr. Vitch tells us in The Birds of Essex that during 
a period of seven successive years no less than twenty-three 
young ravens were taken from one nest, and yet* the plucky 
parents would not confess they were beaten and continued the 
unequal struggle. Ea uno disce there is cause for 
regret, but not for surprise, that the place in Essex which 
once the raven knows them no more. It 
doubtful whether the raven ever built inland in the big wood 
within living memory. It is more than fifty-five years since I 
entered Felsted School, and my home was in an out-of-the-way 
village in North Essex. As a hoy there was not a wood for 
miles round I did not visit in my birds’-nesting forays, and 
many were the interesting cracks I had with woodmen and 
farmers. Some of the woodmen could well remember the 
puttock (kite) breeding, and two farmers told me that the 
puttocks were such a nuisance in their younger days that their 
wives gave up keeping poultry, but I never came across any- 


strove to 


omnes, so 


knew now seems 


one who could give me any personal experiences of the raven. 

It is good news to hear that the raven is on the increase in 
the West and extending its breeding range, but so far as my 
limited experience goes I do not think this bird was ever in 
real danger of extermination in the Exmoor district. A friend 
d deal with the staghounds, and had 
sent in 1911 the 


who used to hunt a go 
known the for some 
following note about the raven:— 


moor forty years, me 


“On Exmoor this species is certainly holding its own and 
perhaps increasing, It generally builds on the coast, but 
occasionally in a tree in a lonely combe, The Scotch shepherds 
on the moor are loud in their complaints about the depreda- 
tions of the ravens on sick ewes and lambs, but the ravens 
seem to illustrate the old saying that threatened men live long.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., M. VavucGuwan. 
The Limes, Marlborough, Wilts. 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with @ pseudonym, or are 
marked “‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held 
to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 

itor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 





POETRY. 
— 
TWO PROSE POEMS. 
OF OTHER POETS. 
Tuovcnh they found many words to write of one thing or 
another, and though they called. heaven to witness that their 
love was made safe against all days to come, and would not 
likely perish, Time, that is very zealous searching all things 
out to destroy them, found their songs, and made them silent ; 
nor was their promise heard, nor the thing that they had 
thought made safe remembered. 
But I have spoken of my love for you hardly at all, and 
I have made my songs out of a few words, that Time perhaps 
in passing might not notice them. 
Monk GrspBon. 


NOW THAT WINTER IS HERE... 
Now that winter is here, and the roof of the shed in the yard is 
shaken by the wind all night, and the trees are stript of their 
leaves, and the rain drips all day from their sodden branches, 
and lanes are wet, and roads are muddy, and evening is a 
mist creeping across the fields . . . now it is that I am thinking 
of summer. 

I am thinking of summer, and of the warmth of the air, 
and of the sweetness of the blossom; of green hedges, and of 
low banks, | of tracks about the gorse, and of small streams 
in marshy places with many flowers; of a clump of trees in 
the centre of a field very cool and shady, or of a little path 
searcely able to find its way through a wood; of blue sky, 
and of the still grass, the grass in the meadow, or the long 
grass about the ditches, and of some tall flower not to bo 
hidden by cither, but showing its head deep in the corner of the 
meadow or above the brambles at the side of the ditch. I 
am thinking of all this and I am thinking of the sweet scent 
of the hay, and of the scent of the honeysuckle, and of the 
breath of the cows going home at the end of the day. 

Put away winter from your mind, for there is a limit set to 
all things, and when those days are gone, that season that I 
tell you of wiH certainly return. And when it is returned, 
and days are long, and the long afternoons are warm and 
pleasant, I will take you to a place I know, where the sun is 
never tired sloping down across the grass in front of a high 
and leafy hedge, and where you may watch the hillside opposite 
and the smoke curling up from one white cottage into the stillness 
of the evening air; there you may lie for many hours at a 
time, with none near you, and with no sound save the low 
murmur along the base of the hedgerow; and there you may 
drink quiet into your soul long after the sun has gone down 
behind the hay-rick in the haggard, and until the bees have 
left the foxgloves, and the calves are going home across 
the field. 

And if I was to speak to you of winter then, and of days 
when the lane was deep in mud, it would be as though I had 
spoken to you of something you had forgotten, or of a country 
that you had left a long time since. 

Monx Gippon, 





ART. 





ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE. 

“ Tue Royal Academy of Arts’ has a high-sounding title. It ts 
also wide-sounding which is misleading, for, to judge by the 
relative space allotments at its annual exhibition, the body 
interests itself within the comparatively narrow field of pictorial 
representation, sculpture, and architecture in the relative ratio 
of 20:2:1. To the great public the “ Royal Academy ” is ay 
illustrious and authoritative society for the exhibition and gale 
of oil paintings that have been ‘“‘ audited and found correct ” by 
reference to some mysterious standard of oleaginous excellence, 
The pictures shown at the current (154th) summer exhibition 
are calculated to make any guessing at what that secret standard 
may be extremely difficult. One would hazard that there were 
several different standards, all of a lowly sort and all very 
leniently applied. However, a welcome to mediocrity happily 
does not necessarily seem to exclude merit—it merely leaves very 
little room for it—for it would be altogether too pessimistic to 
assume that the few good pictures hung were the only ones 
submitted. 

The same applies to the exceedingly modest architectural 
section, where there are only one hundred and forty odd designs 
and quite a hundred of them provoke no comment whatever one 
way or another, merely arousing a languid wonder as to why 
they were considered worth exhibiting. Apart from this 
assembly of the trite, about twenty exhibits make one blush 
both for the credit of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and for the critical appreciation of the Royal Academy hanging 
committee. To hold up the inglorious twenty to ridicule and 
contempt would probably only give pain unnecessarily and 
ineffectually, for have not these poor people just been encouraged 
by an august jury pronouncing their work worthy of public 
exhibition, and have they not mostly been decorated with 
honorific letters bestowed by the R.I.B.A. ? 

If our fishmonger habitually offers us that which is putrescent 
it is him that we blame and not the accessory fish, and we lose 
faith in him as a judge of what is sound and fresh. The little 
architectural room this year seems to have assumed the charitable 
réle of an asylum for stale fish. The malicious might imagine 
that the Academy, stung by the taunt that it habitually neglects 
architecture in favour of oil painting, had conceived the Machia 
vellian plan of showing up current architecture as not even 
worth its present starvation space allowance by the simple 
expedient of selecting and exhibiting incompetences. With so 
celebrated an architect as Sir Aston Webb as its president, no 
such sinister design could, of course, be possible to the Academy, 
which drives one reluctantly to the conclusion that there must 
be something ineradicably detrimental to architecture in the 
atmosphere of Burlington House. If things are as they are 
even under the fostering care of an architect president, one 
cannot well feel anything but despair. With current English 
architecture so grotesquely misrepresented as it is at the Academy, 
surely the time has come for architects of light and leading to 
show their true quality by an independent show where a really 
exacting though catholic standard will be faithfully maintained. 

Last year the architectural room was by no means so inade- 
quate, but this year the authentic fire burns dim and fitfully in 
the general dusk and urgently needs a puff of fresh air to kindle 
the illuminating glow that modern architecture is perfectly 
capable of giving out to a degree that would surely astonish 
those whose only contact with the art is through the dim medium 
of the Academy. 

But now for the more congenial task of saluting merit. 
Edwin Lutyens, as usual, gets (and deserves) the lion’s share 
of wall space with his immense designs for Imperial Delhi, per- 
suasively presented by Mr. Cyril Farey. Sir John Burnet 
excites an admiration not unmixed with awe with his sketch 
for Adelaide House—the vast and monumental block of offices 
next London Bridge that has so alarmed the Little Londoners 
by its intended height. Perhaps Sir John himself was a trifle 
overawed before the splendid daring of his creation and for that 
reason sought relicf in the utter triviality of the designs for 
naturalistic artificial-stone rockeries so surprisingly exhibited 
under his name. It is as upsetting as though Mr. Thomas Hardy 


“ 


Sir 


were to start writing fashion notes for “the woman’s page” 
and to write them rather badly. 

Sir John Burnet is amongst those whom we wish to feel 
secure in admiring. Messrs. Wallis Gilbert and Partne s show 
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what is rather ambiguously entitled A Collapsible Tube Factory 
that is eminently sane and businesslike and representative of 
the best modern factory practice, whilst Mr. Edwin Cooper's 
New Offices, St. Mary Axe, may be taken as fairly typical of the 
present trend, for good or ill, in City office blocks, though it is 
less interesting than Mr. Curtis Green’s also typical City Offices. 
Mr. E. B. Hoare is the architect of the new High Court and 
Public Offices, Karachi, very pleasantly conceived in the spirit 
of 1820 and looking rather like the elder, larger, and wealthier 
brother of Downing College, Cambridge. Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 
has amusing fairy-tale proposals for a house in Norway, appar- 
ently in weatherboard, and Mr. Hepworth shows designs for an 
ongaging little house at Hatfield in what we might call the 
typically ‘* correct * modern mood. One of the most notable 
of the exhibits (and it deserves far higher than that faint praise) is 
Mr. Morley Horder’s distinguished design for the Hast Midlands 
University at Nottingham, where he achieves a singular dignity 
with his accustomed economy of means. Both the sketch and 
the general treatment seem to suggest Portland stone as the 
material that would ensure a building of which Nottingham 
should be proud. 

Mr. Farey, who, like Mr. Hepworth, is responsible for several 
engaging water-colours that body forth the schemes of other 
architects, shows a very “clever” yet festive design for a 
Municipal Theatre. Were any town ever again so happily 
placed as to be able to commission such a building, it would 
certainly be well served by Mr. Farey. The burgesses of Tilbury 
are to be felicitated on the Municipal Buildings and Shops with 
which Messrs. Adshead and Ramsey are doing honour both to 
themselves and to the town. War Memorials are still in great 
evidence, and the sculptors have been remarkably industrious. 

Sir Robert Lorimer shows his accepted design for the town 
of Paisley, an admirable composition in bronze and granite that 
requires no label to teil one that it is a monument for Scotland 
and by a master hand. Mr. Gilbert Scott’s fine Naval Monu- 
ment is remarkable for its wind-swept chastity and any port 
would be dignified by its presence. North Wales will have a 
notable addition to its pitifully short list of good modern build- 
ings if Messrs. Nicholas and Dixon-Spain’s scheme for the 
rebuilding of Z’alacre Abbey is ever realized. The community is 
accommodated round well-disposed courts of a quiet urbanity 
not usually associated with such foundations in England. India 
and China would seem to have demanded a good deal of archi- 
tectural attention during the past year, and on the whole they 
have not been ill-served. Mr. Oliver Hill is to be envied his 
commission to plan a small house at Tsi-Nan-Fu, Shantung, and 
he has risen to the occasion. Did the design not bear so English 
a name one might have hazarded that Sir Edwin Lutyens had 


had a Chinese pupil. Clove WititaMs-ELis. 


THE THEATRE, 
ee 
“TIMON OF ATHENS” AT THE “ OLD VIC.” 
IxpvpiraBsty Shakespeare did not write the whole of Timon 
of Athens, nor is the play, as it has come down to us, in a very 
wholesome condition. What share Shakespeare had in it is 
a matter for experts to quarrel about, but that he had a hand 
in it is obvious from internal evidence alone. Such lines as 
*“O my good lord, the world is but a word: 
Were it all yours to give it in a breath, 
How quickly were it gone!’ 

have the true Shakespearean ring, but it is rarely that such a 
note is sounded. ‘The verse for the most part is halting, un- 
musical, ragged and infelicitous, and the. proportion of prose 
is very large. The lines I have quoted come early in the play, 
the first half of which shows fewer traces of Shakespeare's 
hand than the later scenes. There are only two characters 
of any proportions in the play, they are Timon himself and the 
surly philosopher Apemantus, Timon is done with great 
vigour, and the philosopher is excellently conceived, but Shake- 
speare would seem to have been touching up and improving 
rather than rewriting an old play, for if he had thought about 
it sufficiently and had found it worth while rewriting, he would 
surely have made much more of the situations and would have 
enriched the theme, which as it stands has a Jonsonian rather 
than a Shakespearean character in its crudity and narrowness. 
Timon of Athens is also a play in which women have no part 
whatever, and this in itself would be a little astonishing if it 











were wholly Shakespeare’s, However, such passages as Timon’a 
outburst to the gold he has found :— 
“O thou sweet king-killer, and dear divorce 
*Twixt natural son and sire! thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen’s purest bed! thou valiant Mars ! 
" 
T hou ever young, fresh, loved and delicate wooer, 
Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian’s lap! thou visible god, 
That solder’st close impossibilities 
And makest them kiss ! that speak’st with every tongue 
To every purpose! O thou touch of hearts! 
janes : 
Chink thy slave man rebels; and by thy virtue 
Set them into confounding odds, that beasts 
May have the world in empire ! ” 
is in the vein we should expect from Shakespeare; so is the 
admirable passage which follows, in which Timon addresses 
the bandits who come to him for gold :— 
* Rascal thieves 
Here’s gold. Go, suck the subtle blood o’ the grape, 
Till the high fever seethe your blood to froth, 
And so ’scape hanging: trust not the physician ; 
His antidotes are poison, and he slays 
More than you rob: take wealth and lives together ; 
Do villainy do, since you protest to do’t, 
Like workmen. J'll example you with thievery : 
The sun’s a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea: the moon’s an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun : 
The sea’s a thief whose liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears: the earth’s a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by a composture stol’n 
From general excrement: each thing’s a thief: 
The laws, your curb and whip, in their rough power 
Have uncheck’d theft. Love not yourselves; away, 
Rob one another. There’s more gold. Cut throats : 
All that you meet are thieves: to Athens go, 
Break open shops: nothing can you steal 
But thieves do lose it: steal not less for this 
I give you: and gold confound you howso’er ! 
Amen.”’ 

I quote this long passage in full because it is such a fine 
example of working up a dramatic climax in verse, and it is 
the culmination of the most effective scene in the play. I 
must confess, however, that to my ears it does not sound pure 
Shakespeare. The railing between Apemantus and Timon 

5 

which precedes it is pointed and cynical, but it has none of that 
intense bitterness which we find in Troilus and Cressida: 
in fact the play, as a whole, produces astonishingly little effect. 
Timon never really comes to life as an individual; he remains 
just a type, a generous man whom ingratitude has soured. 
This is the chief reason why one must think that Shakespeare 
could have had little more to do with it than rewriting a number 
of speeches and perhaps introducing one or two scenes. 

Timon was played by the “Old Vic.’s’’ producer, Mr. Robert 
Atkins. Those who saw Mr. Atkins’s Caliban and his Brutus 
know that he has a quality of imagination that is rare in an 
actor, and this made his Timon notable in spite of an imperfect 
memory which caused him to speak with painful slowness. 
Mr. Rupert Harvey’s Apemantus was one of the best things he 
has done; it could hardly have been bettered. 

We must be very grateful to the “ Old Vic.” for giving us 
these opportunities of hearing the lesser known Shakespeare 
plays, and for producing them so much better than it is the 
custom to produce Shakespeare in the West-End theatres. 
Let us hope that next season the management will be able to 
give us Troilus and Cressida and C'ymbeline. In the mean- 
time, the “Old Vic.’’ badly needs its £30,000 for structural 
alterations. It has only got a few thousands towards this sum 
at present, and the L.C.C. regulations will not permit of the 
theatre remaining in its present condition. As it pays its way 
and is doing such good work it would be a disaster if it should 
have to close down, so I hope those who can spare a donation 
will send it to Miss Lilian Baylis at the Royal Victoria Hall, S.E.1, 





W. J. Turner. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. ? 
Guope.—Mr. Pim Passes By os es 8.30—2.30 
[Last seven days.] 
St. James’s.—The Bat... oe oe ee 8.15—2.30 
{An orgy of crime which actually wins nightly applause.| 
Court.—Windows .. es aa se ee 8.30—2.30 
[A liberal dose of Mr. Galsworthy's philosophy.} 
Kinesway.—Other People’s Worries... es 8.30—2.30 
[Miss Athene Seyler in a well-written comedy by Mr. B.C. 
Carton.) 
THe Otp Vic.—Peer Gynt .. : oe 7.3) 


(Nightly until May 27th.) 


(Grieg’s music, and excellent acting.] 
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MUSIC. 


MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 





May 20th.—Rovat Atsert Hatt.—The Vatican Choir .. 3.0 

May 20th.—Wiemore Hart.—Violin and _ Pianoforte 
Recital by Miss Daisy Kennedy and Mr. 
Beuno Moiseiwitsch .. ee a« 20 


[Sonata in E flat, Op. 18 (Richard Strauss), “ Kreutzer”’ Sonata 
(Beethoven), and a movement by Brahms from the sonata 
which he, Joachim and Schumann wrote together. The other 
two movements by Joachim and Schumann remained in MS. 
at Joachim’s wish.) 


20th.—QuerrEn’s Hatt.—Pianoforte Recital by M. 
Rachmaninoff .. oe oe oe 30 
[Five new works by M. Rachmaninoff. The rest of the programme 
—it includes Debussy’s Chi/dren’s Corner Suite—is familiar, 
but this does not lessen its interest. M. Rachmaninoff, at his 
recital two weeks ago, delighted everyone with the freshness 
of his interpretations. He gave us, for instance, a Mozart 
sonata, not twisted and exaggerated to suit the extravagant 
ear of the twentieth century, but rather as Mozart himeelf 
intended it to be played.| 
2ist.—Royat Atsert Hatyi.—Pianoforte Recital 
by M. Pachmann we re <« 26 


22nd.—Arotian Hati.—Capet String Quartet .. 
(Quartets Nos. 3, 7, 13, Beethoven.) 

22nd.—Wiemore Hatt. Violin Recital by Mr. 
Louis Pecskai .. os a co SS 

(Those who appreciate fine playing will be at Mr. Pecskai’s recital. 
He appears before the public too infrequently to be missed. | 
24th.—Royat ALBERT HaLL.—Westminster Cathe- 
dral Choir : Eugene Goossens’ Orchestra 


[Concert in aid of the Gervase Elwes Memorial Fund for the benefi: 
of musicians and musical societies. Choristers from West- 
minster Cathedral, conducted by Dr. Terry, will sing works 
by Palestrina and Byrd; and Mr. Goossens will conduct the 
orchestra with which he won so much distinction last year. 
Inter alia, the programme cover has been designed by Sir 
William Orpen.) 


25th.—QueEen’s Hatu.—M. Koussevitski and Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra. Soloist : 
M. Alfred Corlot os ee ae 


26th.—Wiemore Hatt.—Violin Recital by M. 
Strockoff .. “a ee na es 
[Programme includes Sonata No. 1 by Mr. Arnold Bax.] 


26th.—AEOLIAN Hatit.—Copenhagen String Quartet 


[A quartet which made a great impression at their first concert on 
May 12th. Their playing has that ideal quality which 
makes one forget their superb technique. The prograinme 
on this occasion is devoted to Beethoven.] 


May 
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May 3.0 
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May 
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BOOKS. 


gE 

THE EARLY CERAMIC WARES OF CHINA.* 
Tr is with pleasure and admiration that we record the publication 
of this fascinating book. It deals with subjects of great beauty 
and interest, and, we are not ashamed to add, curiosity, for 
curiosity is not only essential to human progress, but is one of 
the illuminants of existence. Rightly, therefore, have examples 
of the minor works of art received the name of “curios.” But 
the porcelain and other early ceramic wares of China, chronicled 
in this notable work by Mr. Hetherington, introduced to us by 
Mr. Hobson, of the appropriate department of the British 
Museum, and displayed by the artists in reproduction, who 
have embellished its pages with a hundred illustrations, twelve 
of them being admirable examples of colour printing, are by no 
means only curios. The figures and vases are often exquisitely 
beautiful in form, colour and substance. At the same time 
they often come to us fraught with strange and sometimes deeply 
mysterious histories. 

Artemus Ward said after his visit to the British Museum that 
he could weep like a child over a Roman or Greek vase with 
a date on it, but that a piece of pottery labelled “‘ Period Un- 
certain” left him cold. Many of these plates belong to the 
eategory “ Period Uncertain,’ but they will not freeze the 
sympathies of the reader. Rather they will inflame him with 
the noble desire to join the chase, and go hunting with the gay 
throng of archacologists and collectors as keen on their game as 
the most devoted riders to hounds. 

. Many of these exquisite porcelains, either dug up from old 
tombs or redeemed from forgotten caches of treasure, have in 
them a distinctly sporting element. The Chinaman of 
to-day is not a very “horsy” person, but the Chinamen 
in the Dim Ages, or even such comparatively _ recent 
times for China as our Middle Ages, were astonishingly 
© The ‘Early Ceramic Wares of China. “By A. L. Hetherington. With an 
introduction by R. L. Hobson, Keeper of the Department of Ceramics and 
Ethnography, British Museum. London: Benn Brothers. [63s. net.) 








clever in their reproductions of the horse. By this we 
do not mean that, like the producers of the sporting prints 
of the fifties or our present photographers, they give us pieces 
of pure realism, but rather that when they modelled the 
horse they represented his true spirit. Even their most 
archaic examples are full of fire and energy and remind us of 
the horse in the Book of Job. As he writes the present reviewer 
is looking at a little plate entitled ‘‘ Caparisoned horse pawing 
the ground, hollow body, made of buff pottery, yellow glaze, 
15? ins. high. T’ang Dynasty. In the Benson Collection.” The 
creature is admirable in design. He is of excellent pattern and 
yet on the side of nature he is own brother of the horse of the 
Bible. The early Chinese horse, indeed, is generally a creature 
of this metal :— 

“He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength: ho 
goeth on to meet the armed men.” 

Poet and potter were inspired by a similar passion and have 
achieved a similar glory. 

In thanking the producers of the book we must not, however, 
forget to thank also the public-spirited Virtuosi who have helped 
the compiler by allowing him the free use of their collections, 
First in amplitude of resources comes Mr. Eumorfopoulos, 
the distinguished Greek who has made his Surrey villa famous 
wherever men in Europe, America or Asia love and understand 
the arts of China. The Benson Collection is largely relied upon, 
and also, of course, the British and the Victoria and Albert 
Museums. 

Speaking of these men and what they have done for the world 
in preserving the physically minor artistic glories of the past, 
veritable stars in the milky way in the Heaven of the Arts, 
one may note that many of these examples of pottery have been 
preserved owing to the fact that the Chinese are born collectors, 
as, indeed, are the learned of all civilized communities. 
The first sign that Rome was becoming truly civilized, as we 
see from Cicero’s letters, was when Consuls, Tribunes, Senators, 
Praetors and Knights began to collect Greek and Etruscan 
vases, small bronzes, and glass and porcelain bowls. 

But mere eulogy of such a book as this grows tiresome. 
Therefore, we shall be content to refer readers who care for 
the Arts to the volume itself. We must give ourselves, how- 
ever, the pleasure of quoting a delightful story which is given 
by the editor of the book in his fourth chapter, that on ‘* Chinese 
Grave Customs.” What is the exact origin of the story of the 
Widow with the Fan who can say? It has, at any rate, a 
curious affinity to that of the Ephesian widow, which, first set 
down by Petronius in his appalling book, fascinated the Middle 
Ages and commanded the attention of so pure-hearted an 
ecclesiastic as our own Jeremy Taylor. Here is the Chinese 
story. We say without hesitation that it beats the Ephesian 
widow hollow. 

“ Discussion of graves and burial-grounds calls to mind a 
Chinese story, for the inclusion of which I make no excuse. 

A Chinese philosopher was passing through a burial-ground 
when he saw a young and prepossessing lady, dressed in white 
(the Chinese mourning colour), sitting beside a newly made 
grave which she was fanning vigorously with a fan. 

He went up to her and said, ‘Madam, you interest me very 
much ; will you tell me why you are fanning the grave ?’ The 
lady scowled at him and made no reply, whereupon he repeated 
his question, saying, ‘I ask out of no idle curiosity, for 1 am a 
philosopher and student of human nature, and your action 
interests me immensely.’ 

The lady again scowled at him and said nothing; so he 

walked on. As he was passing a bamboo grove hard by, 4 
Chinese servant came out of it and plucked him by the sleeve, 
saying, ‘I saw you speaking to my mistress just now and | 
feel sure you were asking her why she was fanning that newly 
made grave. The reason is this: my mistress and my master, 
who died a fortnight ago, were passionately devoted to each 
other. When my master was on his death-bed, my mistress 
wept and said, “ If you die, I swear I will go into a nunnery.” 
My master replied, ‘“‘ Swear not that.”” My mistress then said, 
“Well, if I do not go into a nunnery, I swear I will never marry 
again.” My master replied, ‘“ Swear not that, but if you must 
swear, swear that you will not marry again until the sods on 
my grave are dry.”’” 
We commend Mr. Hetherington for throwing silly conventions 
to the wind and quoting this most attractive story, though, 
as he confesses, it has nothing whatever to do with ceramics. 
A story as good as this is never out of place. 

The frontispiece, showing a little figure in enchanting green 
riding boots astride of a magnificent Chinese camel with two 
humps, now in the possession of Mr. Eumorfopoulos, is worthy 
to be the frontispiece of any book on any art. The browns 
and greens do not betray the colour-printer, as do too many of 
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the elements in which he works. Our last word on this 
delightful book shall be a quotation from Lao Tzi—“ He 
who knows does not spetk, he who speaks does not know,” 
Rightly does Mr. Hetherington call it “a terrifying dictum.” 
It is for half the world the “ uncreating word.” It would close 
every Parliament, stop the issue of every newspaper, devastate 
the lecture-rooms in the world’s universities. At any rate, it 
reduces the present writer to silence, ardent lover as he is of the 


plastic arts. J. St. Lor StrRAcHeEyY. 





THE MEMOIRS OF RABUR.* 
Basur, “The Tiger,’ who founded the Mogul dynasty, was 
one of the most remarkable men whom Central Asia has pro- 
His short life reads like a wild romance, all the more 
picturesque because it is related by himself. Napoleon was 
precocious but Babur was an infant prodigy. A descendant 
of the dreaded Timur, or Tamerlane, Zahiru’d-din Muhammad— 
to give him the real name to which he added the nickname of 
“The Tiger ’’—was born in Ferghana in 1483, the birth-year of 
Luther. At eleven Babur, by the death of his father, found 
himself ruler of his country, and at once had to fight his uncles, 
who claimed the throne. At thirteen the adventurous boy, 
as he says, “ coveted ’’ Samarkand, and at fourteen he took the 
great city after a long siege. His nobles at home rebelled, and 
in a vain attempt to repress them he lost Samarkand also. 
After several years in exile at Khujand he recovered Samarkand, 
but was besieged by the Uzbeg and compelled to flee. He was 
then eighteen. He spent three years in fruitless plotting and 
hard fighting and then turned his back on his homeland to seek 
a new kingdom in Afghanistan. At twenty-one, “ without 
a fight, without an effort, by Almighty God’s bounty and mercy,” 
he and his little band of Turkomans captured Kabul. In Afghan- 
istan he experienced further sharp vicissitudes of fortune, but 
contrived to establish himself firmly, though he could not recover 
his lost dominions from the Uzbeg. He invaded India in 1521, 
and with his hardy Turkomans, Mongols and Afghans swept 
across the plains like a torrent. When he died at Agra in 1530, 
at the age of forty-six, he was master of Northern India and 
Afghanistan and bequeathed a secure throne to his son Humayun. 


duced. 


All this and much more may be read at length in Babur’s 
admirable memoirs, which are an expanded diary written and 
revised at different periods of his life. The book is well known 
in the translation which Erskine made a century ago from a 
Persian version of the memoirs. But Babur wrote in Turki, 
in a style much simpler and less rhetorical than that of the 
Persian translator. It is highly interesting, therefore, to have 
from Mrs. Beveridge, who edited the Turki text for the Gibb 
Trustees, a new translation direct from the Turki which may 
be taken to represent the “ Tiger” faithfully. 
has been issued in parts, but is now published as a whole in two 
substantial volumes, with a long introduction, appendices and 
a most exhaustive index. She has taken great pains to supply 
dates, to explain obscure passages in footnotes and to fill the 
gaps in the narrative, so that her edition will be invaluable to 
the students of Central Asiatic and Indian history, who are now 
increasing in number. The memoirs need not, however, be 
left to scholars. They abound in passages of human interest. 
3abur was by no means a mere soldier. He describes his many 
battles clearly, especially his great Indian victories of Panipat 
and Kanwa, where “ the absurd Hindus, knowing their position 
perilous,” he says, quoting the Koran, “ dispersed like carded 
wool before the wind and like moths scattered abroad.” But 
he also describes the countries in which he fought, the cities 
and forts that he took, and the manners and customs of the 
people. Nor docs he disdain to give a long and interesting 
account of the beasts and birds and trees of India and to narrate 
a little story of a parrot in a covered cage which said “ Uncover 
my face: I am stifling.” ‘* Let credit rest with the narrator,” 
he adds, “‘ but nevertheless so long as a person has not heard 
with his own ears he may not believe.” 

Babur had not a high opinion of Hindustan or of the Hindus. 

“Hindustan is a country of few charms. Its people hava 
no good looks: of social intercourse, paying and receiving 
visits, there is none; of genius and capacity none ; of manners 
none; in handicraft and work there 1s no form or symmetry, 
method or quality ; there are no good horses, no good dogs, 
no grapes, mush-melons or first-rate fruits, no ice or cold water, 


* The Babur-nama in English (Memoirs of Babur). Translated from the 
original Turki text by Annette Susannah Beveridge. 2 vols* London: Luzac. 


{£2 12s, Gd. net.] 





Her translation 





no good bread or vooked food in the bazaars, no hot-baths, 
no colleges, no candles, torches or candlesticks.” 

He missed the culture of his native Ferghana and the gardens 
of Samarkand. His shrewd statecraft and his paternal affection 
are well shown in his letter to his son Humayun, congratulating 
him on the birth of a son and scolding him for not taking 
more trouble over his letters :— 

“Thou hast written me a letter, as I ordered thee to do, 
but why not have read it over? If thou hadst thought of reading 
it, thou couldst not have done it, and, unable thyself to read it, 
wouldst certainly have made alteration in it,” 
and then going on to insist that he shall consult his wise coun- 
sellors before taking any decision in State affairs. Mrs. Beveridge, 
in concluding the story that Babur left unfinished, tells us how, 
when Humayun became desperately ill, Babur resolved “ to 
practise the rite, believed then and now in the East to be valid, 
of intercession and devotion of a suppliant’s most valued 
possession in exchange for a sick man’s life.” His counsellors 
told him that his greatest treasure was the Koh-i-ncor, but he knew 
better. He offered his own life for his son’s and the prayer 
was answered. Humayun recovered and Babur died a few weeks 
later. It was a fitting end for a life of tremendous adventures. 
We congratulate Mrs. Beveridge on her charming version of a 
great book, 





ADVENTUROUS SATLING.* 

In The Track of the ‘Typhoon’: Mr. W. W. Nutting has given us 
a first-rate narrative of adventure. He and his friends, all 
Americans, designed a forty-five foot ketch yacht after their 
own fancy and sailed her across the Atlantic to England and 
afterwards home again by a longer route. Mr. Nutting, with an 
admirable touch, dedicates his book to his colleagues, “ all of 
whom have a serious belief in the importance of doing things 
forfun.”” But even the habit of ‘ doing things for fun ” permits, 
appropriately if illogically, of a definite object. Mr. Nutting’s 
definite object was to reach England in time for Cowes Regatta. 
There was some delay in launching and fitting out ‘ Typhoon ’— 
what yachtsman does not know that delay ?—and when she 
started there seemed little hope of reaching Cowes in time. 
As a matter of fact, however, thanks to strong favouring winds, 
Cowes was reached with two days to spare. 

Mr. Nutting need not be afraid that he has given us too much 
technical detail, though he apologizes for what there is. We 
fancy there is some misunderstanding on this subject. Publishers 
try to intimidate yachting authors into dispensing with technical 
details in order that the book may be suitable for a wide public. 
The authors, as often as not, try to fall in with this stipulation, 
and sometimes we get books that are not good enough on their 
literary merits to satisfy the wide public aimed at and yet are 
insufficiently informing on the all-important questions of yacht 
management to satisfy the enthusiasts who are longing to learn. 
Mr. Nutting, we must say, has made a very good compromise, 
though we should have liked even more of the technical infor- 
mation for which he apologizes. Really we believe that most 
people who read yachting books at all want the kind of details 
that will enable them to imitate, at least in their day-dreams, 
the adventures described. 

Mr. Nutting is very sound in writing about the comparative 
safety of small vessels which are really well found. To the 
layman it seems to be a perennial source of surprise that in bad 
weather in which great ships have foundered small yachts 
handled by amateurs who have taught themselves a smattering 
of navigation have often come through without a scratch. 
The explanation is simple if one comes to think of it. The 
great ships are frequently heavily laden and may labour 
terribly. Owing to their length they may straddle two seas 
at once and receive dreadful hogging and sagging strains, 
Through their weight they offer great resistance to the seas, 
and sometimes look like partially submerged rocks in breaking 
water. The small boat has extreme buoyancy; it rides along 
like a cork in a cataract ; it may snuggle in the curve of a wave. 
The properly buoyant small yacht can survive almost any 
weather provided that she rides to the seas and has plenty of 
sea room for drifting. At the end of his narrative Mr. Nutting 
describes how, when he was left without his sea-anchor through 
the rope parting in a gale, he allowed ‘Typhoon’ “to look 


after herself.” He founds on this a doctrine that instead of 


: © (1) The Track of the ‘Typhoon. By William Washburn Nutting. New 
York: The Motor Boat Publishing Co. [2 dols, net.]|}——{2) The Royal Cruising 
Club Journal. London: Printed for the Royal Cruising Club by C. I’. Roworth, 
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troubling even to heave-to there may be something to be 
said for allowing a yacht to come through the crisis in her own 
way without any sail on her. He remarks that dories have been 
picked up at sea in such a condition that they had evidently 
been adrift for months and yet showed no evidence of having 
taken water on board. It may well give the amateur navigator 
confidence to think that such a thing is possible, but the present 
writer would much prefer to pin his faith to a sea-anchor if he 
had sea room, and if that failed him he would try to keep the 
yacht hove-to in the usual way under a very smali amount 
of sail. 

The ‘Typhoon,’ a forty-five footer, was built with a very 
broad stern and a fine bow. Probably her stern was a little too 
broad, but the crew found that she generally behaved extremely 
well in high following seas. Occasionally, when there was danger 
of her broaching-to, they towed ropes over the stern which 
checked her way sufficiently to prevent her from having her 
stern thrown up and round by a breaking sea. Professional 
yacht skippers will often tell you that the way of safety in a 
following sea is to keep ahead of the seas by holding on with 
as much sail as possible. Probably they do not really express 
their meaning, because this would be the very way to help 
the vessel to broach-to. You cannot “keep ahead of the 
seas’; what you can do is to check the way of the vessel— 
at least, if the yacht be small enough—by means of a drogue 
or bucket towed astern that can be “capsized” when the 
check is no longer needed. Thus an ugly sea approaching 
from behind will break not behind the vessel, but just in 
front of it. 

Mr. Nutting praises his ketch rig. A cutter and a yawl are 
more powerful—especially a cutter—for in a ketch the sail area 
is considerably split up, but we agree with Mr. Nutting that for 
handiness in setting the sails, and therefore in the saving of 
labour, a ketch is incomparable. You can sect the mainsail 
without the mizzen or the mizzen without the mainsail. There 
is seldom any reefing to do. The present writer is surprised at 
the frequency with which Mr. Nutting sailed under mizzen and 
headsail without using his mainsail at all. Most owners of 
ketch yachts would prefer to sail under a reefed mainsail when 
there was too much wind for a full mainsail. He seems to have 
been satisfied with his single headsail. This must be a matter 
of taste and experience. Most yachtsmen would certainly 
prefer two headsails. 

Much the worst crisis of the cruise was when the ‘ Typhoon’ 
actually did broach-to :— 

* At three o'clock Charles took the wheel and the rest of us 
went below. Jim and Dillaway were in the starboard berths, 
I was resting on the lee transom and Fox was on the companion 
steps. No sooner had he drawn the companion slide than there 
was a tremendous crash which gave us the impression that we 
had been run down. I remember most distinctly that Jim, 
who had removed all his wet clothing and was absolutely naked, 
dropped with a mass of books, boxes and other gear from a point 
directly above me, missed the table entirely and fell on top of 
me, presenting a most grotesque spectacle. Then for the 
moment everything was blotted out by hot, dense steam caused 
by solid water coming down the Liverpool head and into the 
Shipmate range. As the steam cleared, I remembered feeling 
greatly surprised that the weather side of the cabin and even the 
port lights were still intact after the shock. But otherwise the 
cabin seemed a total wreck. The oily bilge water had actually 
come over the deck clamp and down on to the transom where 
I lay and everything movable was a jumbled mass on the lee 
side. Fortunately the boards had been placed in the companion- 
way, as they always were in rough weather, and we were com- 
pletely battened down except for the two swing ports in the after 
end of the trunk, through which considerable water had poured. 
Our first thought was of Charles. We jumped to the after ports 
to see whether he was still with us and there he was, clinging to 
the wheel, up to his waist in the water that had filled the cockpit 
and was still almost to the level of the coamings. Dazed by 
his experience and in the midst of a floating mass of water- 
breakers, ropes and the pathetic remains of our spoiled salt 
horse, he made a ridiculous spectacle. But he was still there, 
which was cause for general rejoicing. It seemed that ‘ Typhoon’ 
had been allowed to broach-to and had been knocked flat on 
her beam ends with both mastheads in the water, and although 
the experience was by no means a comfortable one, it was worth 
while in that it proved that she would come back. In the rush 
of building the ship I had suggested to Baldwin that to avoid 
the delay of having an iron keel cast and shipped to Baddeck, it 
might be advisable to put all of the ballast inside as the fishermen 
do, but Baldwin, good old sailor man that he is, insisted on 
putting a three thousand pound lead shoe on the keel and 
this, while it is really lighter than she needs, was sufficient 
to right the ship. She had come back slowly but she had 
come back.” 


In the same gale one of the crew was washed overboard. 








Once again the yacht was laid over with her masts on the water, 
Gradually she righted herself and Mr. Nutting continues :— 


“We were under bare poles, and as we drifted down 
Dorsett he succeeded in catching one’ of the lines. 
headway was still too great. Every time he came to the surface 
he was farther from the ship. 1 could see that the line he had 
was not the one with the bucket, and with every second T felt 
that he must reach the end of it. Finally, turning on his back 
with the line over his shoulder, he was able to hold fast, sort of 
planing along with his head out of water, but we could see that 
he was tiring. If he slipped again one of us would have to go 
down the line after him, but only as a last resort, for we should 
all be needed to get him aboard. Gradually, and with the utmost 
care, so as not to break his hold, we hauled in on the line, and 
as we drew him close under the counter he looked up with a 
half-choked grin and said, ‘ Well, Skipper, here Iam.’ I think 
it was the most beautiful display of downright courage that T 
have ever seen and it would have brought the tears had we had 
time for any such emotion. And then we found that the com- 
bined strength of the three of us was inadequate to the task 
of lifting him aboard. Clutching his oilskins, we held on, lifting 
him far out of the water as the stern rose, only to souse him 
again with every passing sea. We were choking him, but we 
dared not loosen our hold. I got the boathook, caught his oilies 
with the barb and finally succeeded in prying a leg over the 
gunwale. Grabbing it with both arms I lay exhausted in the 
waterway, determined that at least we’d have that leg. The 
work of the last few hours and the effect of a recent diet, com- 
posed largely of fried flour paste, had weakened us, but we 
got him aboard at last and passed him down to Dillaway, who 
was still trapped in the cabin.” 


past 
3ut our 


Mr. Nutting pays a tribute to the Royal Cruising Club, of 
whose records and organization he saw something when he was 
in England, and he wishes that America might have a similar 
club. Why should he not found the future Cruising Club of 
America himself ? By a coincidence, we have before us the 
latest Journal of the Royal Cruising Club.* The Club Challenge 
Cup was awarded last year to Mr. G. H. P. Muhlhauser, who, 
in his yacht ‘ Amaryllis,’ a 36-ton yawl, sailed, with the help of 
three friends, to Barbadoes; then across the Pacific, vid the 
Panama Canal, to Sydney. It was a great cruise, marked by 
fine seamanship and admirable persistence. The journal also 
records the amazing experience of the Rev. George Gordon, 
who, while cruising, was washed overboard in the Bay of Biscay. 
His friends, quite unable to find him, sailed away. Fortunately, 
a seat had been washed overboard with him and he sat on this 
for five and a-half hours, using his oilskins as a sail. When a 
passing steamer came near enough he violently blew a police 
whistle which he happened to have in his pocket. He was seen 
and picked up. All this was out of sight of land. 





AN ENGLISH VILLAGE.* 

Mr. BernarD Gitpert’s Old England is so remarkable a book 
that we could wish he were less myopic, less hemmed in by the 
parish boundaries of the suburban psycho-analyst. But this 
is quibbling at the limitations of his space. Even Dante, who 
drew Hell and its inmates with superb draughtsmanship in some 
thirty cantos, would fail to describe such villagers as those of 
Fletton in six thousand lines. 

Fletton, which lies on the road from Bly to Barkston, dates 
from the Middle Ages, and has evidence of those times in its 
thirteenth-century church, now, of course, largely rebuilt. 
The sole landowner, the twelfth Earl of Fletton, still possesses 
a vestige of the feudal rights of his ancestors, As for the village 
itself :— 

** When you look inte it, Fletton hasnt changed for five hundred 
years, 

And Jacob Harvey could have lived comfortably with any of 

his ancestors back to King John. 

The active vocabulary is about three hundred words— 

Mostly of one syllable — 

While sentiments and instincts are unaltered since the Hept- 

archy. 

These villagers are vegetables in face and life, 

They look like cabbages, talk like cabbages, think, act, and 

feel like cabbages, 

And are as ignorant as Basutos.’ 


’ 


A new type of farmer is replacing the old tenants, and with 
the coming of the War (Old England was written in those days) 
the condition of the villagers has changed. The struggle for 
social advance permeates the village. The labourers are dis- 
satisfied. The tradespeople pride themselves on their petty 
superiority to the labouring classes, Small farmers seek to 
acquire manners and furniture from Maple’s, and aspire to 
the society of the wealthier tenants, and one of the new 


* Old England, By Bernard Gilbert. London ; Collins. (20s, net, 
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comers actually dresses for dinner and proposes to entertain 
the gentry. Within this framework we are given the intrigues 
and disputes and vices, common to all, and which reduce 
everyone in the village, except for artificial distinctions, to one 
dead level. 

Mr. Gilbert does not describe the romantic elm-hidden hamlet 
that the townsman sees from the windows of a railway train. 
He goes a little deeper and tells us things which would make the 
townsman shudder at his momentary longing for rustic life. 
We become conscious of a miasma, as it were, over Fletton. 
Religion, in the Christian sense, is non-existent, if we except 
flagging and ineffectual English Church and a number of socially 
disruptured Nonconformist sects. Rather, behind Mr. Gilbert’s 
lines, lurk undescribed, but nevertheless present, the blind, 
brutish remancts of that paganism which still persists in some 
remote villages. Even his labourers are like the heavy earth- 
bound peasants of Millet. We hardly sce one gleam of sunlight. 
A kind of psychological blight seems to have descended upon 
the village of Fletton. 

For the purpose of his book Mr. Gilbert has assumed the 
mantle of an omnipotent being. He looks into the mind of 
every person in the village at the same moment—when, in fact, 
Lieut. the Hon. Geoffry Kyme, R.F.C., a nephew of the Earl, 
is flying above the village—and sets down what he finds there. 
Old England is therefore a sort of psychological Who's Who, 
but a very incomplete one. To obtain a real knowledge of 
these people it would be necessary to look into their minds on 
many different occasions spread over a long period of time (we 
are almost asking Mr. Gilbert to give us at least two companion 
volumes to Old England). As it is, each of these character 
sketches is but one of the plates in a three-colour process. We 
need the complementary colours if we would know the complete 
picture. Further, it would seem that Mr. Gilbert had photo- 
graphic plates of only one colour at his disposal—yellow, we 
would suggest, for there is a slight suggestion, though no 
more, of the Yellow Book attitude in his writing. We have 
rather too much of the schoolmistress suffering from sexual 
repression, Noah Creasey the pervert, the salacious Lord “ Fitz” 
home on leave, and similar people. Yet when Mr. Gilbert 
deals with simpler types he is less successful. Joe Makins 
loquitur :-— 

“The War’s altered a good many things— 

It’s altered me, by God! 

I used to work from light to dark for Challands, 

Monday morning to Saturday night for half-a-crown a day, 

And lucky if I got two quarts of beer through the week. 

They'll find it out, these lazy farmers, 

For there’s lots my way of thinking now 

And we're through with the old game. 

Challands tried to bluster me out of the cottage— 

Just as if there wasn’t a War on— 

(There hasn't been for him, except he’s richer.) 

What did we go to fight for ? 

I told him what I'd do if he said another word, 

And he slunk off like a dog; 

Once I shouldn’t a dared to answer him back. 

I earn a dollar when there’s a chance, and lay off when I feel 

. like it and take life easy. 

Sarah’s all for the old ways and doesn’t fancy working in tho 

fields : 

I tell her the women do it in Belgium regular, 

But she reckons the Army’s ruined me— 

Something wanted ruining in Fletton, 

What's the good of work ?” 

There is a queer fascination about Old England. The scheme 
of the book includes a detailed map of the village, genealogical 
trees of some of the principal families; an extract from the 
County Directory (1914); a cutting of the Fletton news in the 
bly Chronicle and Weekly Advertiser ; even the vocal score of 

J y 
the tune Cranbrook (T'. Clarke, 1805), “‘ Grace ! ’tis a charming 
sound,” ‘‘a real old-fashioned, four-cornered rouser,” as Enoch 
Winterbourne calls it, much sung at the Primitive Methodist 
Tabernacle. These all testify to Mr. Gilbert’s ingenuity. Again, 
the two hundred sketches in themselves prove the bigness of 
his attempt. At his best he approaches the homely simplicity 
of Crabbe, at his worst one might be reading an imitation of 
some of the epitaphs in the Spoon River Anthology. Sometimes 
we come across quite refreshing essays in the manner of the 
moderns. Such lines as :— 

“He rides to hounds with his boots all shining, 
In coat and breeches with fancy lining,” 
might have come out of Mr. Masefield’s Reynard the Fox. But 
Mr. Gilbert has such a predilection for the yellow plate that 
we leave the village of Fletton with the fecling that in Old 








England we have been cheated out of a great book. Sir William 
Watson will provide our valedictory :— 
“ Adieu, gray hamlet—hall and cot, 
_And ivied steeple ! 
You would be such a pleasant spot 
But for the people.” 








CAPTAIN YOUTH.* 

Tue author of Captain Youth, a play in three acts, knows, I 
should hazard, rather more about youth than about the theatre, 
He has a delightful fancy and has written a most attractive 
swashbuckling tale of pirates and sieges and the setting free of 
cities. It all has a slightly propaganda flavour and we shall 
most of us perhaps sigh over the pedantry which dedicates it to 
“all Socialistic children.” 

However, those of us who at all remember our youth will 
forgive him because of the sound knowledge he has of the goings-on 
at Execution Dock, or what spics of the Inquisition should be 
like, and of the atmosphere which should surround all those 
who hoist the “Jolly Roger.” But Mr. Fox doesn’t seem to 
realize the limits of a theatre, and especially of an amateur 
theatre, for which his play is particularly suitable. Any reader 
with experience of the stage will be able to point out three or 
four ineptitudes in the following stage direction alone :— 

“ Before the city walls. The walls of shining steel rise up 
sheer and unscalable across the back of the stage. Nothing 
can be seen behind them, and everything wears a look of deser- 
tion and solitude. There is, however, a tense, expectant hush 
in the air which seems to forebode some strange event in the 
near future. The silence is unnatural, such a silence as that 
before the rending of the veil in the Temple must have been. 
DICK, PHYL, ANDRESEN, MAINBRACE, and two sailors 
enter quietly and furtively. They look at the walls a minute.” 
Walls of shining steel will probably at best be represented by 
painted canvas, the proscenium arch is rarely particularly 
impressive in height, silences in the theatre are only produced 
by a previous clamour, the curtain rising on “a tense silence ” 
merely produces the effect of a stage wait. 

But this is a minor defect, and the play is one which would 
exactly suit any enterprising family who welcome a little burnt 
cork and who may be proposing to give an entertainment in 
the village hall next Christmas. If it is properly acted there 
are none so hardened but will be both thrilled and amused by 
this play. TARN. 





A FAITH THAT ENQUIRES.f 
Tuttocnu described the Grammar of Assent as an attempt to 
establish religious belief on irrational grounds. That 
book, which unphilosophically-minded persons welcomed as a 
new and lasting philosophy of religion, is now forgotten; but 
it gave an impulse to a good deal of loose speculation which, 
under such names as Pragmatism, Humanism, Vitalism, Xc., 
has obscured the genuine questions which underlie thought ; 
people have made a dust, and then complained that they could 
not see. These Gifford Lectures contain a criticism of such 
oppositions of science falsely so-called; and the criticism is 
so conclusive that nothing more, it may seem, remains to be 
To have read The Faith that Enquires is to be immune 
The appear- 


famous 


said, 
from the suggestions of the Faith which assumes. 
ance of the book is opportune. 

“There are many thousands of thoughtful men in this country 
whose interest in religion is sincere, but who can neither accept 
the ordinary teaching of the Church, nor subject themselves to 
its dogmatic ways. I would demonstrate to these men that the 
enquiry which makes the fullest use of the severe intellectual 
methods, supports those beliefs upon which a religion that is 
worth having rests. Let man seek God by the way of pure 
reason, and he will find Him. As to the Churches, I could wish 
them no better fate than that henceforth they shall regard the 
articles of their creeds, not as authoritative dogmas, but as 
objects of unsparing intellectual enquiry. Enquiry not only 
establishes the truth of the main elements of the doctrines which 
the Churches inculcate, it transmutes and enriches their meaning. 
His ‘ Kingdom will come’ pari passu with the development ef 
the more secular forces on which the well-being of mankind 
depends.” 

The reminder of the philosopher that truth is to be sought 
‘ with the whole man ”’ is open to misconception ; the increasing 
sacramentalism of a prominent section of Engiish Churchmen 
is a symptom of disease :— 

“ Religion has been made to consist in mystic rites and cere- 
monies; and even by our own Protestant teachers its appeal 
has been directed often to the whole of man except his ttelligence 
7 = ol d Og > ] 
By Ralph Fox. London: C. W. Daniel. | (2s. 6d. net.) 
; Phe Gifford Lectures for 1920 end 1921. By dir 


(18s. net.} 
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¢ A Faith that Enquires : 
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—to his feelings, to his emotions, his «esthetic temperament, 
his prudence, and even to his ‘ will-to-believe’; and enquiry, 
it has beon said, engenders rather than removes doubt.” 

The tendency of modern theology to avoid metaphysics is a 
sign of weakness. It is, no doubt, easier to confine ourselves 
to historical ground, where our conclusions are comparatively 
unquestioned, or to psychology, asking not, Is it so ? but, How 
did people come to think that it was so ? or to value judgments— 
“the substitutions of emotional values for intellectualized 
ideals.” But in no other serious inquiry do we proceed on these 
lines; to do so in religion is to degrade it to a lower level than 
its own, i.e., the highest. Nor do we really escape from the 
difficulties inseparable from thinking, we only shelve them ; and, 
like ill-laid ghosts, they return. This conception of the Unknow- 
able is the most mischievous that has ever made its way into 
philosophy ; nothing is unknowable but nonsense, and this is 
unknowable not because it is above our knowledge, but because 
there is nothing in it to know. “I doubt whether there can 
be anything unintelligible except that which is irrational, and 
I doubt whether anything real is irrational except as misunder- 
stood.” 





THE VICTORIAN AGE. 

Tue Rede Lecture on The Victorian Age, delivered by the 
Dean of St. Paul’s at Cambridge on May 9th, has been printed 
(Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d. net). It will please 
older readers and amuse the younger generation for whom the 
world began in 1901. Dr. Inge’s conclusion that “ the Eliza- 
bethan and the Victorian Ages will appear to the historian of 
the future as the twin peaks in which English civilization 
culminated” is an attractive subject for debate. From the 
material standpoint there is much to be said for his view. We 
had “a long start, industrially, over all our rivals” in Europe, 
and America had not yet begun to compete in manufacturcs. 
The Dean’s remark that “ our labour was then cheap and good, 
our manufacturers capable and energetic,” in so far as it suggests 
odious comparisons with the present, is hardly justified, though 
it is true that the British working-man does not realize the ever- 
increasing intensity of the foreign competition that we have 
to face. On the intellectual side, the Victorian Age was fortu- 
nate in possessing many great men. Dr. Inge’s whole-hearted 
admiration of Tennyson is clearly expressed :— 

“His technique as a writer of verse was quite perfect: our 
newest poets prefer to write verses which will not even scan. 
He wrote beautifully about beautiful things, and among beautiful 
things he included beautiful conduct.” 
The Dean goes so far as to tell “those who are disposed to 
follow the present evil fashion of disparaging the great 
Victorians’’ to set up in a row the portraits of Tennyson, 
Darwin, Gladstone, Manning, Newman, Martineau, Lord 
Lawrence, Burne-Jones and others, and to ‘ask themselves 
candidly whether men of this stature are any longer 
among us” :— 

“I will only ask you to agree with mo that since the golden 
age of Greece (assuming that we can trust the portrait busis of 
the famous Grecks) no age can boast so many magnificent 
types of the human countenance as the reign of Queen Victoria.” 
That is a matter of opinion; some of us would vote for the 


Age of Cromwell, some for the Italian Renaissance, some for | 


the days when Reynolds and Gainsborough could transfigure 
very ordinary men and women by their skill with the brush. 
The Dean's enthusiasm is none the less attractive. All we 
would say is that one may admire the Victorians, who lived in 


peace, paid low taxes and had no telephones, without necessarily | 


despairing of our sorely-tried Georgians, who have borne a 
war and the troublesome aftermath of war with commendable 
equanimity. 


NEWS HUNTING ON THREE CONTINENTS. 
Tue late Mr. Julius Chambers, who formerly edited the New 
York Herald and afterwards the New York World, left an un- 
commonly readable volume of memoirs, entitled News Hunting 
on Three Continents (Lane, 12s. 6d. net). While graduating 
at Cornell he earned his living as a compositor on the Jthzca 
Journal. He went to New York at nineteen, in or about the 
year 1870, and obtained employment from Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
of the Tribune, on the strength of his membership of a college 
fraternity to which Reid also belonged. 
hit as a reporter with an account of an Irish riot in which some 
Roman Catholics killed a harmless Orangeman. The American 
reporter's life, according to Mr. Chambers, was one long round 
of violent excitements. In the strenuous competition for 


He made his first | 








sensational news, crimes were peculiarly attractive. Mr. Cham} ers 
recalls many strange cases, in dealing with which the reporters 
acted rather as unofficial detectives, like Sherlock Holmes ys 
as mere recorders of events. His wildest adventure eae to 
pose as a lunatic in order to secure evidence for exposing the 
weakness of the lunacy laws and the dishonesty and cruelty 
of the keepers of some private asylums. He joined the Herald 
in 1873 and became editor in 1886. Next year he founded the 
Paris edition of the Herald ; in one of its early issues he and his 
staff had to describe the disastrous fire at the Opéra Comique 
his report of which filled two pages in the New York: Hy ral 
next morning. Mr. Chambers gives some interesting reminis- 
cences of the late’ James Gordon Bennett, an eccentric and 
arbitrary man, who was lavishly generous one day and the next 
day would quarrel—preferably by cable from the Mediterranean 
or the Far East—with his most trusted employees. Bennctt 
at his best was a clever journalist, but his temper was too 
uncertain. The author took offence at one of his employer's 
abusive messages and joined the World in 1888. It is amusing 
to learn, by the way, that an editorial writer on the Herald 
thought himself belittled by being asked to review a new 
biography of Shelley :— 

“He swelled up and said that hoe had not been hired to do 
reviewing—considered it ‘beneath his dignity.’ I passed 
over the matter by calling my stenographer and dictating the 
review myself; but the editorial writer committed the error 
of cabling Mr. Bennett that he had refused to obey an order 
from me to review a book. He was ‘ fired ’ by a return message.” 
This is one of the oddest exhibitions of offended dignity that 
we can remember. eel 





APPLIED PHYSICS. 
Tue applications of physical science to modern industry are 
very numerous and increasingly important. We are “glad, 
therefore, to commend A Dictionary of Applied Physics, edited 
by Sir Richard Glazebrook, Vol. I. (Macmillan, 63s. net), which 
promises to be a most valuable work. The first of the five 
volumes is devoted to Mechanics, Emgineering and Heat, and 
the other volumes will be planned so that a student of one 
subject, such as electricity, need not buy the whole set. The 
main topics are arranged alphabetically, and abundant cross- 
references enable the contributors to deal thoroughly with their 
respective subjects in long articles. Thus Dr. Fulton treats of 
“Hydraulics”? in a substantial article of forty-six pages; 
under “‘ Wave-Motion,” ‘“ Impulse Turbines,” “* Dynamometer, 
Hydraulic,” and so forth, we are referred to several parts of 


Dr. Fulton’s article. The important question of “ Elastic 
Constants’ is discussed at length by Mr. R. G. Batson in one 


hundred and twenty-six pages. Dr. Stanton’s elaborate essay 
on “ Friction” is noteworthy. Mr. Dowson writes on th: 
development of the steam turbine, and Mr. A. T. Evans on the 
water-cooled petrol engine. Calorimetry is fully dealt with ; 
Mr. Butterfield, for instance, deals with “ Fuel Calorimetry,’’ 
which is of primary importance to gas companies and gas con- 
sumers, and Dr. E. Griffiths treats of other aspects of the subject, 
as well as of pyrometry. Sir J. A. Ewing’s article on the theory 
of refrigeration, as obtained by various methods, is of great 
Professor Lamb contributes several mathematical 
articles. The research staff of the General Electric Company 
have collaborated in the article on air-pumps. The editor's 
object, namely, to supply the practical man with a full and 
accurate statement of the researches of the physicist, w 
concerned with principles, appears to have been fully attained. 
The book is admirably planned and the separate articles are 
thoroughly scientific in treatment. We shall look with interest 
for the remaining volumes of a work that docs great credit to 
British men of science and to the publishers. 


interest. 


ho is 


FICTION. 
——_— 
THE CHARLES MEN.* 
[vr is a commonplace that good books are harder to review 
than bad: the quality of badness is generally demonstrable 
—by quotation, say, or general analysis; but the quality of 
goodness is far more elusive, and its pursuit likely to prove a 
great bore to the onlooker. Moreover, it is unlikely that a 
reviewer can pass on in a few words a conviction which has 


* The Charles Men. By Verner yon Heidenstam. Translated by Charles 
Wharton Stork. 2 vols. The American-Scandinavian Foundation; London; 
Humphrey Milford, (22s. net.i 
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only been slowly borne in upon him by the careful reading of 
some 550 pages. For there is very little to challenge immediate 
attention in The Charles Men. At first glance it is merely a 
collection of short storics with a romantic flavour centring on 
the person of Charles XII. The stories are obviously well 
written, but their technique, one would be inclined to pre- 
judge, is only a faint shadow of the technique of the Russian 
story-tellers. ; 

But the technique of von Heidenstam is a far more structural 
affair than one would at first suppose. To begin with, he 
contrives to give the impression that each story one reads is 
slightly better than the last ; not, probably, because it actually 
is ‘so, but because he has the secret of a kind of cumulative 
onviction, so that each story starts, so iar as effect is concerned, 
where the last left off, and each story adds a fresh motif of detail 
to the epic design of the whole. One is almost surprised, as it 
were, into calling the work an epic: the general conception of 
it takes one unawares. Heidenstam at one time intended to 
be a painter, and as Fredrik Béék points out in an introduction, 
his technique is very much like that of a painter in the Grand 
Manner :— 

“Uniform realism, methodical description, and painstaking 
motivation may be in place in a modern novel ; if, on the other 
hand, it is a question of conjuring up visions from the past, 
the poet must not bring his figures out into the full daylight— 
that can only lead to destroying the illusion, as when masks go 
about in the sunshine. We must have a broad river of darkness, 
which contains all the mystery of the past, and against this 
biack background the figures and scenes may glimmer forth— 
symbolic flashes of that life whose depth and scops one cannot 
define but only surmise.” 

To Englishmen brought up on the historical method of Scott 
such a technique will be unfamiliar, but it is none the less 
efiective—for after all it is the Homeric scheme. It is obvious, 
therefore, that it would be quite unjust to the author to endeavour 
to summarize a few of his plots, or even to quote passages at 
length, for this very cumulative element would be lost. But 
even taken as detail it is difficult to overpraise such stories as 
The Stupid Swede, The Green Corridor, The Queen of the Marauders. 
They have much of the Russian fantastic sense of the significance 
of detail, but add to it a romantic imagination that would only 
bore the Russian. Heidenstam has a curious knack of the 
pathetic, with the restraint not to abuse it. His pathos is always 
momentary, not that artificially sustained pathos which is 
indistinguishable from  sentimentalism. Moreover, he has 
humour, and though it is now the fashion to regard both pathos 
and humour as defects in a work of literature, the present 
writer unhesitatingly regards them, in the sense that Heidenstam 
shows them, as assets. For instance, after telling several 
stories in which the hero is killed, he tells one in which the 
hero returns alive, and the shock of surprise that this gives 
the reader is both skilful and legitimate. 

Although this is something of a national epic, it is hardly at 





all with the triumphs of Sweden’s hero that Heidenstam is | 


concerned. It is the inevitable collapse of the Swedish Empire, 
the slow weakening which followed the impossible strain imposed 
on it by Charles, the gradual alienation of the people from 
the inhuman and superhuman king, which supplies him with 
the tragic theme for his epic. It is not merely the killing of 
a man or two in each story, it is the relentless killing off of the 
entire manhood of a nation, so that in these stories the lesser 
tragedy is projected as it were on to the greater. Heidenstam 
is no Jingo; and in choosing defeat as an heroic subject rather 
than victory perhaps he has chosen rightly. 

So far as one unfamiliar with the original tongue can see, 
Mr. Stork’s translation is excellent; at any rate, it reads less 
like translation than original composition. The American- 
are to be congratulated on 


Scandinavian Foundation 


| 
| American detective story. 
the 


edition, and especially on their quite un-American restraint in 


the matter of irrelevant comment. There is only one short 


introduction, extremely competently written and well to the 


point, and the illimitable notes and appendices with which so | 


many transatlantic editions of classics are beclouded are 


entirely non-existent; for which one cannot but be as grateful 


as for many more positive excellences. 








FROM THE LIFE.* 
THE author of these seven “ Imaginary Portraits ”’ has evidently 
succeeded better than he hoped in realizing his subjects. Had 


London: Jonathan Cape. (7s. 6d 


ee From the Life. 
act.) 


By Harvey O’ Higgins. 





he been fully aware how vital were the powers of imagination 
at his command in all probability he would have dispensed 
with the mechanical device by means of which he tries to 
cozen the reader into accepting his make-believe celebrities as 
real. Five of the portraits—each of which is virtually an 
embryo novel—are prefaced by what purports to be an extract 
from a contemporaneous issue of Who's Who. But so 
marked is the vital quality of Mr. O’Higgins’s vision that this 
artificially manufactured aid to the reader's imaginative credulity 
appears more in the nature of an intrusion. And in this con- 
nexion it is interesting to note (though hardly fair, it may be, 
to use the fact in support of the above contention) that the finest 
portrait in the book is one of those two which for obvious reasons 
have escaped the introduction by Who's Who. It is the 
story of an old sailor—he has not even a name, much less a 
record—who makes strange and silent appearances, like a verit- 
able ghost of tragedy, in seaport towns and in places where sea- 
faring men are wont to congregate. He is partially crippled in 
body and in a permanent agony of mind on account of a crime 
committed many years ago but never expiated. To protect 
himself from the desperate longing which he has to ease his 
conscience by confiding his story to some sympathetic listener 
in each new place of refuge that he seeks he poses as deaf and 
dumb. But always his agony hounds him on to impart his 
secret by some means, and at length he speaks. Yet 
speech affords little or no relief. Having spoken, the stricken 
creature cannot face a world that shares the knowledge of his 
ignominy, and so he vanishes again. Mr. O'Higgins is not a 
second Coleridge. He would no doubt deny any pretension to 
such an ambition. 3ut the tragic and moving figure of 
his ancient mariner is so well imagined and so dramatically 
described that it may well claim kindred with its more famous 
antecedent. Mr. O'Higgins begins “W. T.’s”’ story with 
the words: “I do not know who he is.” But somehow the 
reader does, 





Blindfold. By Mrs. Victor Rickard. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Mrs. Victor Rickard’s work is always distinguished, and 
although in Blindfold she has not chosen a particularly attractive 
subject, still her study of Francis Huntingdon is sufficiently well 
executed to make the book interesting to the reader. Pictures 
of Bohemian life in Paris have not the advantage of novelty. 
It is, of course, to a certain extent new to introduce into such 
scenes the figure of an innocent and charming young girl under 
the charge of a disreputable father; yet Paris cabarets and 
fancy balls are really stale material, and the reader cannot help 
regretting that Mrs. Victor Rickard did not employ her talents 
on something a little fresher. Matters, however, improve when 
the scene is transferred to Maurennes, somewhere on the coast 
of the Bay of Biscay, where the evolution of the character of the 
heroine’s father is further detailed. The book has considerable 
charm, and the account of the gambling episode at the end is 
written with so much restraint that the reader is quite carried 
away by the disaster which overtakes the disreputable Francis. 
The final episode, however, is not quite convincing. Francis 
would hardly have taken even his scene with his future son-in- 
law seriously enough to fa!l voluntarily from the point of a 
rock into the sea, 


OTHER Novers.—Heather Mixture. 
wood. 7s. 6d. net.)—A novel of spert. There are long descrip- 
tions of grouse-shooting and a certain amount of hunting. All 
this is mixed in with an appropriate love interest. Sportsmen 
will doubtless enjoy the book.——The People Against Nancy 
Preston. By John A. Moroso. (Methuen. 6d. net.)—An 
The difference of the point of view 
between the American and our own police will at once strike the 
In England the detective, although the hunter, 
has a tolerant affection for the criminal. The police officials 
of New York seem to take a different point of view. The book 
is written in an extraordinary jargon which, though doubtless 
The Red HouseMystery. 
It is difficult to 


By “ Klaxon.” (Black- 


is. 


English reader. 


correct, makes it rather hard reading. 
By A. A. Milne. (Same publisher. 
make any remarks which are not laudatory about this book 
as criticism must be justified, and justification might reveal 
the secret of the plot, which would be unfair to the author. 
Suffice it to say that the author tells us that the book is a 
detective story, and guarantee that it is writter 
with great lightness of touch and that the plot is exceedingly 


6s. net.) 


we can 


ingenious, 
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AND POETRY. 
—<g————_. 
REAL PROPERTY.* 

Tue poems in Mr. Monro’s new volume are singularly uneven. 
Some are cold with the chilliness of five-finger exercises, some in 
their effortful sincerity contain lines and phrases of complete 
bathos, and only here and there do we get the fusion of 
ingredients which make a poem. When we do get it, it 
is worth having. ; 

Many of the bathetic effects are strangely Wordsworthian. 
Take the following couplet :— 


“And argument with all men ends the same: 
It is impossible to fix the blame.” 


POETS 


“. I will learn to make a body, ’ 
And to move myself about.” 

But the poems in which these singular lines occur are not 
stupid poems, very far from it, though somehow the thought 
has overlaid the poctry and rolled the words out as flat 
as pancakes. 

Somewhere between these cold abstractions and the really 
successful poems come those which deal with curious conceits, 
as the poem on the Force of Gravity, which begins :— 


“Fit for perpetual worship is the power 
That holds our bodies safely to the earth.’ 


’ 


Or that on Introspection, written in a particularly delightful 
rhymed rhythm. 

But it is not till we come to the second part of the book that 

we reach true poetry at all. Upon this section Mr. Monro 
himself seems to set small store, he classes it as containing 
ems written at various periods during the 
past ten years. Their subjects are natural; they have no 
metaphysical background. ... Some of them are tainted 
with slight Georgian affectations, which no amount of polishing 
could successfully remove.” 
Perhaps these few words of introduction give us as good a key 
as any to Mr. Monro’s faults and virtues. What would have 
become of Pope if he had complained of the “ Rape of the Lock ” 
that it was “tainted with slight Augustan affectations,” or 
of Marlowe if he had apologized for “Hero and Leander” 
because it was disgustingly Elizabethan? Surely it is no 
good to kick against the pricks. A man cannot write out 
of his own epoch without a great deal of friction and conse- 
quent loss of power. The detachment which even desires it 
is surely a little unnatural and the product of some subtle 
inhibition. Probably the right attitude for a poet is to 
regard his epoch as he does his hot bath. Let him wallow 
and splash thankfully in it. Heaven knows it is difficult 
enough to write any sort of poetry, without the poet deliberately 
adding this further trouble of being so nice that he must keep 
himself outside the stream that would help his rowing. 

But there is another side to his detachment. Mr. Monro, 
unlike many poets, is an experienced critic and an experienced 
reader of other men’s work, and in adding the explanatory 
sentence I have just quoted he is doing what I am constantly 
pleading with Mr. Turner, Mr. Rickward and the Sitwells to 
do; he is, in effect, annotating his poems. It is delightful to 
be told that these poems have no metaphysical background, 
to know that they are not, therefore, symbolic, except with 
the surface symbolism which is common to all poetry and 
which we accept naturally and without reflection. These 
sentences so shortly and so sensibly set down leave us free 
to enjoy the poems. They are, in fact, little formulae to tell 
us how to focus our minds. 

The following in its economy and austerity is an admirable 
little piece :— 

“The moonlight, it was blowing in waves 
To-night when I crossed the fields : 
I waited below by the hedge. 


“chiefly fugitive 


My breath was caught up by tho wind ; 
I stood and expected to drown. 


Curling across the green, 
It folded me up: 
Iswam to the ay 
Came back to the housa, 
In the shelter of trees, 
To the safety of you.” 


Very good, too, are “ Man carrying a Bale,” “ Goldfish,” and, 
perhaps best of all, “ Dog.” But from these compact pieces it is 


© Real Property. By Harold Monro. London; The Poetry Bookshop. 
[3s. 6d. net.) 








difficult to make extracts. Therefore, though they are not 
the most remarkable in the poem, I give only the first two st anzas 
of “ Dog” :— 
“O little friend, your nose is ready; you sniff, 
Asking for the expected walk 


(Your nostrils full of the happy rabbit-whiff), 
And almost talk. 


And so the moment becomes a moving force ; 

Coats glide from their pegs in the humble dark : 

You scamper the stairs, 

Your body informed with the scent and the track 

and the mark 

Of stoats and weasels, moles and badgers and hares.” 
In these three poems Mr. Monro has reached a remarkable 
achievement ; in their curious genre they come near perfection, 
There is not a word to alter, we are given the truth and the 
whole truth unsentimentalized, and yet seen with perfect 
precision and clearness by a highly individual mind. 

A. WiiraMs-Exiis, 








BOOKS OF THE 


-_—_<»j__ 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


SOME WEEK, 





Royalist Revelations and the Truth about Charles Ist. By 
Henry Stuart Wheatley-Crowe. (Routledge. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
In the first part of his book Mr. Wheatley-Crowe sketches the 
later career of Charles the First, to show that he might have 
saved his life if he had agreed to the abolition of Episcopacy 
and that he died a martyr for the Church of England. It is 
a tenable view, though it is not by any means indisputable ; 
the author’s brief account of the negotiations does not bring 
out the fact that Presbyterians and Independents alike feared 
Charles as the tool of the Church of Rome rather than as the 
head of the English Church. In the second part of the book 
we are given a short history of the Royal Martyr Church 
Union, which was founded in 1906. The Union’s objects are 
to restore the King’s name to the Church Calendar, to observe 
the day of his death with a special collect, epistle and gospel, 
and “to maintain those principles in Church and State for 
which the King died.” The author’s pluck in keeping the 
Union alive deserves notice. He complains that the Bishops 
have given him no assistance in regard to the revival of the 
service for January 30th, which was, by Royal Warrant, 
omitted from the Prayer Book in 1859. 

With Gun and Rod in Canada. By Phil H. Moore. 
(Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Moore’s experiences of 
sport in Eastern and Western Canada have been long and 
varied, and are pleasantly described in this lively book. 
Moose and bear and cougar—which the Canadians call a 
“lion ”’—are the subjects of several chapters. The anecdotcs 
of fly-fishing and canoeing in rapids are less unfamiliar and, 
on the whole, more interesting. The author says that the 
most ludicrous performance that he ever saw in a Canadian 
canoe was that of a captain who had been all over the world 
in sailing ships and was an expert yachtsman, but who was 
capsized when his canoe met a strong wind. The book is 
well illustrated with photographs. 





The Growth of British Policy. By Sir J. R. Seeley. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 17s. 6d. net.)—Seeley’s last book, 
published after his death in 1895, has now been reprinted in a 
single volume, with the memoir by Professor Prothero. The 
appearance of the reprint is a pleasant proof of Seeley’s abiding 
popularity. The book, it will be remembered, deals with the 
development of our national policy from the days of Elizabeth to 
the reign of William the Third. It is a most stimulating review 
of a great period in our history, considered in relation to Europe 
and the New World. 





Edward's Speeches 


ILRH. Prince in India. (Madras: 
G. A. Natesan. 1 rupee.)—We have pleasure in recording 


the appearance of this collection of the speeches made by the 
Prince of Wales during his long tour in India and Ceylon. 
It does credit to the enterprising Indian publisher who has 
brought it out; it shows, too, that the Prince’s visit must 
have excited much interest, despite the British pessimists and 
the native revolutionaries. The speeches, few of which have 
been reported in our daily papers, are well worth reading. 
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They reflect in well-chosen words the characteristics of the 
cities, institutions and native states which the Prince visited 
in turn. The speeches at Bikanir, Bhopal, Gwalior and Mysore, 
for example, record the admirable services rendered by the 
rulers of those states, especially during the War. 


Everybody's Dog Book. By Major A. J. Dawson. (Collins. 
10s. 6d. net.) —This is not a systematic treatise but a collection 
of papers about dogs in general, with some stories of particular 
dogs. ‘The author writes very sensibly on the care and cultiva- 
tion of dogs, on their feeding and on the problems that face 
an exhibitor. In a chapter on the employment of dogs he 
describes French and Belgian methods, especially in war-time, 
and reproves his fellow-countrymen for their sentimental 
objection to making practical use of dogs, except in sport. 
He gives a list of dog societies in an appendix, and illustrates 
his book with many good photographs of prize dogs of various 
breeds. 


A Short History of the British Drama. By Benjamin Brawley. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d. net.)—“ This book,” says the author in his 
preface, “ makes no special effort to be original or profound. 
It aims simply to set forth in brief compass the main facts that 
one might wish to have at hand in his first course in the English 
Drama.” It contains a mass of useful information drawn 
from a variety of authorities, of whom Mr. Brawley gives a 
selective bibliography. But the fact remains that, to be 
supremely good, even a book of this description must aim at 
being original, and this is the more obvious, though not the 
more true, when we refer to the portion which deals with con- 
temporary dramatists, for where so small a space is devoted to 
each individual, superficial details of biography with a sketch 
of one or two plots has a very limited value ; indeed, plot in 
itself reveals almost nothing. The only possible method is to 
give a vivid and penetrating critical summary of each dramatist 
as secn in his work, and this demands a very considerable 
originality. We do not mean to assert that Mr. Brawley has 
used the first method exclusively; he has not, but he has 
allowed it too much scope at the expense of the second. But the 
ideal book on this subject does not, so far as we know, exist, 
and meanwhile we can recommend Mr. Brawley’s work as a 
comprehensive and useful guide. 


The collected edition of the historical works of Sir Francis 
Palgrave, projected by his son, the late Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave, 
and then supervised by his great-grandson, Mr. G. P. Barker, 
is now complete (Cambridge University Press, ten vols., £2 2s. 
each volume). The eighth volume, entitled Truths and Fictions 
of the Middle Ages, contains Palgrave’s historical stories, ‘ The 
Merchant and the Friar’ (1837) and “‘ Three Generations of a 
Norfolk Family,’ which was left unfinished in manuscript ; 
Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson has prefixed a learned and kindly 
introduction. The ninth and tenth volumes, edited by Mr. 
H. E. Malden, contain a number of Edinburgh and Quarterly 
articles with Palgrave’s introductions to his editions of the 
totuli Curiae Regis and Ancient Kalendars, which recall the 
excellent work that he did as Deputy-Keeper of the Records, 
Palgrave’s wide knowledge and easy style are exemplified in 
the miscellaneous articles dealing principally with mediaeval 


themes. 


Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s book, Waiting for Daylight (Cassell and 
Co., 7s. 6d. net), provides just the sort of bedside reading that 
many fastidious people find it a little hard to procure. His 
essays are discursive, intelligent, and presented in a pure and 
distinguished style. Written as they were during the War the 
tone of some of them is a little gloomy. 

In The Growing Girl Miss Evelyn Saywell (Methuen and Co., 
Is. net) has written a most useful little pamphlet. She has set 
down a very good summary of the most accepted modern views 
upon adolescence. In spite of the book’s compactness Miss 
Saywell, knowing how much more a story impresses the memory 
than a mere statement, has been lavish with illustrative ance- 
dotes. Apropos of answering questions, she remarks how careful 
we ought to be to answer children, so far as possible, in the 
spirit in which their questions are put. “ Infinite harm may be 
done by teaching as literal truth the things which we ourselves 
believe to be allegories.” If “R.,’’ who has a very exact mind, 
asks, “Is the Bible as true as engines ?”’ meaning are all the 
stories literal fact, the answer ‘ Yes” will be temporarily 





| 


accepted, but when later the teachings of science are understood 
this answer may prove to have been enough to give a severe 
jolt to religious faith. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





THE following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Books and Characters, French and English. By Lytton 
Strachey. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. net.)——The Lake 
of Geneva, By Sir Frederick Treves. (Cassell. 25s. net.) 
—The Russian Turmoil: Memoirs Military, Social and 
Political. By General Denikin. (Hutchinson. 24s, net.)—— 
Tramping with a Poet in the Rockies. By Stephen Graham. 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d, net.)——On Secret Patrol in High Asia. 
By Captain L. V. 8. Blacker. (Murray. 18s. net.) 


GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Lid., REGENT ST.,W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


Buy IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 


Robinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 
Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker’s 
prices, and purchases can be made through the post with 
absolute safety. Wuite for List No. 40 P, sent post free, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Belfast, Ireland. 


Linen Manufacturers, 
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Endowment Assurance provides a means 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
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TO GET RID OF ACIDITY 


Acidity caused by undigested food is very injurious to the 
system, and gives rise to many unpleasant and sometimes 
alarming symptoms. A fancied weakness of the heart may be 
due simply to indigestion. 

Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made only by Savory & 
Moore, are a simple, harmless, yet most effective remedy for 
digestive troubles. They absorb and remove Acidity, and give 
instant relief even in chronic cases of Heartburn, Flatulence, 
Dizziness, &c. Thousands of sufferers testify that they have 
derived the greatest benefit from their use even when all other 
remedies proved of no avail. 

TESTIMONY.—“ I have much pleasure in stating that, in my opinion, the 
Absorbent Lozenges are an inestimable toon to anyone troubled with Acidity 
of the Stomach. The day I received your sample box I had a most virulent 
attack, but one lozenge removed the disagreeable symptoms in a few minutes. 
Such a remedy cannot be too widely known, and if this testimony of mine is of 
any use in that way, kindly make use of it.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3s., and 5s. of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the Lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 
Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 1434 New Bond Street, London. 


DR. JENNER’S ABSORBENT LOZENCES 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umitep. 








ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - £26,078,555. 


SALES 
N ESSRS. 
34 and 35, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 

MAY 22ND AND 23nD.—VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS, LLLUMINATED 
AND OTHER MANUSCRIPTS, and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, including 
the property of Sir Edward Marshall Hall, K.C.; of Reginald H. Leon, Esq. ; 
of the Rt. Hon. Lewis Fry (deceased) and of Violet Viscountess Melville. 

MAY 23RD AND 24TH.—DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS and by ENGLISH 
ARTISTS OF THE XVIII. AND XIX. CENTURIES, and OIL PAINTINGS, 
including the property of Mrs. Miller Morrison, Edinburgh ; of Gerald M. Fitz- 
werald, Keq., Little Shelford, Cambs.; of Colonel Meynell, Meynell Langley, 
Derby, and of Edward Gerrish, Esq., Bath. 

Illustrated catalogues (9 plates) price 2s, 6d. 

MAY 25TH aNb 26rTH.—OLD ENGLISH AND IRISH SILVER, including the 
property of W. Cunnington, Esq., and of Miss M. D. Huish; TEXTILES, the 
property of Mrs. Davies Gilbert, The Manor House, Eastbourne ; FURNITURE, 
cte., the property of Edgar Anderson, Esq.; of Mrs. Seymour Paskin and of 
Mrs. R. Bell. 

On View. 


BY AUCTION. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 


(Established 1744) 


Catalogues may be had. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


ETIRED LIEUT.-COMMANDER, R.N. (Lieut.-Colonel 
during War), D.S.0., M.C., age 39, is desirous of taking up a TUTOR- 

SHIP of one or two boys, backward or delicate. Subjects: Mathematics, 
History, Geography, &c. Good knowledge of Italian and French. Prepared 





to travel. Would take temporary or holiday appointment.—Address H. A. 
COLT, Esq., 3, Prince's Square, Tayswater, W. 2. 
IOCESAN ‘TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS, RIPON. 


WANTED, in September, resident LECTURER in ART. Salary according 
to the Burnham Scale for Secondary Teachers.—Apply, stating age, qualifications 
and experience, to the Rey. Canon SMITH, Principal, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


es UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF EDUCATION. 





The Council are about to appoint a PROFESSOR of EDUCATION. 
Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom further particu'ars may 
be obtained, by June 12th. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER AND DEMONSTRATOR IN BOTANY. 
oRADE IIL 


The Council invites applications for the above post. 
£300 per annum. 

Applications, accompanied by the names of three referees, should be sent to 
the undersigned, not later than the 14th of June. No special form of application 
is required. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon the duties on the Ist 
of October. 

The conditions of appointment for Grade III. and for promotion to Grade II. 
on the University Staff may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


Commencing stipend 











OF BIRMINGHAM. 
— 


HALL OF RESIDENCE. 


APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN. 

The Council invites applications for the post of Warden. Candidates, who 
must be Graduates and prepared to undertake a part-time teaching appointment 
von the University Staff, should forward to the undersigned not later than the 
17th of June particulars of qualifications and experience, together with not 
more than three testimonials, 

The Hall of Residence will be open for the reception of Students on the 
2nd October, 1922, and the Warden will be required to take up his duties in August. 

Information as to terms aud conditions may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


U Ntversity 
MEN'S 





LACKPOOL SECONDARY 


ar ibid et Ae 

ach Ma mal le * > ; 

cen cei ava acre rte tng a 
(HORM SSERESS wih good Dee ta try ding, 

we with full particulars, to be sent to tho aan tas ER of the 


Seer ee ES 9 
nm”? * 4% HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(Universit y of London), 


JENGLEFIELD GREEN, 


SCHOOL (DUAL). 








The Governors of the College will shortly make the fol! Q i 
to take effect as from October 1, 1922. . es *pPointments, 

1. HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY. 

A Senior Staff Lecturer is to be appointed, who will have charge of the te 
and organisation of the Department. 

2. ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH. 

3. ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in CHEMISTR Y 

4. ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS. ac 

The above posts are resident and are open to women only. 

Applications should be sent not later than June 3rd to the PRINCIPAL, from 
whom full particulars may be obtained. sie is: 


[XPrAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


aching 





NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 


A HEAD-MASTER is required at onco for a Government High School. The 
pay of the Indian Educational Service, according to the recently revised scale 
of salaries, starts at or below the age of 25 with Rs.400 a month, rising to 
Rs.1,250 a month after about 20 years’ service. The initial pay of candidates 
over 25 varies within certain limits according to the age on entrance. Officer; 
of the Indian Educational Service are eligible for promotion to selection gradcs 
rising to Rs.1,500 and Rs.1,750 a month. In addition, all officers of non-Indian 
domicile receive overseas pay ranging from Rs.150 to Rs.250 a month. Full 
particulars of the rates and scale of salaries and further details may be obtained 
from the Board of Education or the Scottish Education Department. This 
post carries with it an additional allowance of Ks.100 a month, conditional 
on passing the Higher Standard Examination in Pushtu. Tho Head- Master 
would be required to undertake some teaching, mainly in English. Unmarried 
candidates will be preferred. Applications should be submitted in covers 


marked “C.A.,” and addressed to the SECRETARY OF THE BOARD oP 
EDUCATION, Whitehall, 8.W.1. Scottish candidates should apply to the 
SECRETARY OF THE SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARIMEN’, 


Whitehall, 3.W. 1. ‘alone Ss: tei 
ORCESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


The Provost and Fellows of Worcester College propose to elect shortly an 
OFFICIAL FELLOW, the chief part of whose work will be tuition for Modera- 
tions (Classical Honour School). His emoluments will not be less than £500 a 
year to begin with. 

Candidates need not be unmarried. 

Applications should be sent, with not more than four testimonials, not later 
than June 12th, to the PROVOST, from whom further information may be 
obtained if it is desired. 


_ May, 1922. — os 
Wick SCHOO L 


E 8 

The Head-Master of the Keswick Dual Secondary School 
applications are invited for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

The Head-Master must be a graduate of a University in the United Kingdom 
or the British Possessions, and his name must be on the Teachers’ Register. 

The school is an endowed first-grade Secondary School providing an education 
for boys and girls up to University standard. There are 200 pupils in the schoo!. 
Salary £600-£800, with house free of rent, rates and taxes. There are at present 
45 boarders, 31 boys being in the hostel attached tothe Head-Master’s house aud 
14 girls in Greta Hall, which the Head-Master has on a yearly tenancy. 

Applications, on special forms to be obtained from the undersigned, with twenty 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should be made to the Clerk 
to the Governors so as to reach him on or before the 10th June, 1922. 

The successful candidate will be expected to commence his duties in the month 
of September next. J. BROATCH, 

Court Buildings, Keswick. Clerk to the Governors. 


pus UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
GLADSTONE CHAIR OF GREEK. 





having resigned, 


The Council invite applications for this Chair, at a salary of £800 per annum. 
The appointment will date from October Ist, 1922 (if practicable). Full par- 
ticulars as to duties can be obtained on application to the Registrar. 

Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars of recognised 
standing to whom reference may be made, and (if the candidate so desires) 
12 copies of testimonials, should be sent to the Registrar not later than Tuesday, 
June 6th, 1922. EDWARD CAREY, 

Registrar. 
shoes BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 

A SENIOR (resident) LECTURER will be required in the Autumn to take 
part in the supervision of School Practice, and to be responsible for some 
theoretical subject belonging to the College curriculum.—-Applications should 
be sent to the College, addressed to the HONORARY SECRETARY, on or 
before June 5th. 

‘| ‘HE CORNWALL COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications 
as follows :— 

A CLERK, principally for duty as a Committee Clerk, at an annual salary 
of £400. The position is open to men only. 

A CLERK, principally to take charge of the work of Registration of Electors, 
at an annual salary of £300, rising to £326 by annual increments of £10, but in 
the last year of £6. Previous experience is not esssential. The position is 
open to men and women. 

Fusther particulars may be obtained from the CLERK OF THE PEACE 
and of the COUNTY COUNCIL, County Hall, Truro, who will receive appli- 
cations up to 29th May next. 


er ~ QUEEN’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—Required, in 
September, an experienced HOUSE- MISTRESS, to take charge of the 
Boarders (18) and of the domestic arrangements of the School.— Apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 
y YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—WANTED, in 
September, 4 MISTRESSES, non-resident. Salaries according to 
Burnham Scale; Pension scheme. Subjects required (1) Classics, (2) Mathe- 
matics, (3) English, (4) Drill and Games. Applicants for first three posts must 
be graduates, training desirable, and for first two posts good Oxford degree 
or Cambridge Tripos Certificate essential.—Apply MHEAD-MISTRESS. 


NAREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving 
/ information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 
Price 23. 6d., post free 2s. 10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 











COMPANY, Lrp., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1, 
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THEATRES, &c. 


OURT THEATRE, Sloane §q., a. (Gerrard 848). 
By arrangement with J. B. Fag 


The LEON M. LION—J. T. GREIN SEASON of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 
NIGHTLY at 8.30. MATINEES WEDNESDAYS & SATU RDAYS at 2.30. 
A New Comedy by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
WINDOWS. 

“Wit AND LAUGHTER—THOUGH GALSWORTRHY.’ 

Preceded by Leon M. Lion in “ THE JOYOUS ADVENTURE OF ARISTIDE PUJOL,’ 
by W. J. Locke. 


\VERYMAN THEATRE, 
44 Hamp. 7224. Nightly at 8.15. 
Campbell in iheea's HEDDA GABL ER 





Tube Stn. 
Mrs. Patrick 





Mat., Sat., at 2.30. 
Commencing May send. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &o. 
rrr OF ABERDEEN. 


VACATION cou! RSE: JULY, 1922. 
SuortT COURSES OF LECTURES ON RECENT DEVELOPMENTS. 


Group I—LITERARY AND ARTISTIC STUDIES. By Principal Sir 
George Adam Smith, Professors Harrower and Baird, Miss Mordaunt, Mr. Taylor 
and others. ; 

Group I.—SOCIAL AND HISTORICAT, STUDIES. Baillie 
and Gray, Drs. Low and Tocher, Messrs. Bruford, Townend, Morland 
Simpson and others 

Group IIL—SCIENCE. By Professors Thomson, Macdonald, Hendrick 
and Marshall, ‘Drs. McIntyre, Gibb, Fyvie, Gray, Skene, Orr, Messrs. McFarlane, 
Clarke, Neill, and others. 

Among the subjects may be mentioned :—Greek Sculpture, Modern Meteorology, 
Space and Time, Plants of the Moorland, Microscopical Zoology, Food and 
Health, The New Europe, Castles of Scotland, Modern English’ Literature, ‘The 
Geology of Deeside, Recent Advances in the Study of Heredity, Jeremiah, 
Karl Marx, Assyriology, Psycho-Analysis, Wireless Telegraphy, Modern German 
Literature. 

The Lectures will be 
for the afternoons (July 17-29). Fee 
Guinea for a week. 

For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY of the University. 


By Professors 
Davidson, 


excursions will be arranged 
One 


given in the forenoons; 
Two Guineas for the whole course ; 


U JNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
DUNDEE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
Chairman: PRINCIPAL OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


TRAINING COURSE for STUDENTS desirous of making SOCIAL WORK 
their PROFESSION. Courses for Graduates and non-Graduates. University 
Diploma. Students are trained to become Welfare Workers, Club Leaders, 
After-Care Committee Workers, House Property Managers, &c., &c. There 
is accommodation for resident students at the Settlement.—For syllabus, apply 
to the SECRETARY, 8t. Andrews University; or to the WARDEN, Grey 
Lodge Settlement, Dundee. 





TARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE , Salusbury Road, 

Brondesbury, N.W.6 ; recognized by Board of Education and University 

of London. Preparation for Diploma in Teaching, University of London; 

Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; Higher Certificate and Diploma of National 

Froebel Union, Students eligible for Board of Education grants.—VFor par- 

ticulars apply to Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A., Moral 
science Tripos, Cambridge. 


|. baad YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND “APPLIED ART 
l Announces the establishment 
of its Ateliers, 


9 PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS. 


British, American, and Continental Students received in Interior 
Architecture and Decoration, Costume and Stage Design. 
TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDING- 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL 

TON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's 
Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYM- 
NASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, 
ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


ANG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
YHE BEDF ORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational amd Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Te nnis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospoctus apply SECRE TARY. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan ‘ey and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


k OYAL aa ULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 


Patron: H.M. KING GEORGE V. 
The College will reopen on October 8th, 1922, to provide a course of Practical 
Instruction in the Business of Farming and of Land Management 
Principal: M. J. R. Dunstan, O.1B.E., M.A., F.R.S.E., at present Principal 
of the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye. 
Information regarding the curriculum, fees, etc., from H. ST. 
Esq. , Cirencester. 


.UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


sis Gentlewomen. —Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 














G. RAWLINS, 








Work. Practical instruction by expert and cért. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.— Ap yply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 


\HE ‘ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle—Discovery of the great part played in 
respiration by the Cranial Air-chambers. Breathing becomes full and easy, tho 
voice resonant, the walk light and exhilarating, and the mind keen, alert and "able 
to concentrate without fatigue. Unique manipulative treatment, without need 
of operations, for affections of Nose and Throat in children and adults ; ; also for 
Asthma, Spinal Weakness and Neurasthenia. The seventh edition of “ Ars 
Vivendi,” — (7s. 6d. net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
For consultation or book direct, address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


A GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 

LAWN, " CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. ched house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


rpupor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 











FOUNDED 1850. 


Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., Lond 
Principals { Miss VIOLET M. FIE _— 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 


House stands in 100 acrea of ground, 11 miles from London. 





SPECIAL aia > to MUSIC (Foreign Mcthod), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY W ELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


L INGHOLT 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistreas: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 

the holidays. 

Prine ipals: 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, MAC (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 
rIVHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Lite erature, or Languages. New domestic 
Se jence —— for girls over 18, 





The Misses POCOCK. 


Prospectus on application to the Sec ‘retary. 











- DODD. 
wieee t PCHOOL, 

HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 
take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, July 4th, 5th and 
6th. These Scholarships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees. 
Application should be made to the HIGH-MISTRESS at the School. The 
last day for the Registration of Candidates is Friday, June 16th. 


(JALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 





~! T ° Pp AUL’ s. 
BROOK GREEN, 





SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air. 
The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public schoo! lines. 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisie.—¥or 


prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. Cini 
Q* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 





DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET be —— M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now bs 
made to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


VHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad. thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recomme nded. —Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


IGHFIELD a 





OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele.: “* Watford 616.’ 








S* MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
__Entrance examination oy. 


A day school. 
£40 p.a. Residence Ld only), £135 a Be 





SCHOOL ‘AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


GY UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, — Mrs. 
Ss WEBSTER (Montessori Diploma and formerly Head-Mistress of Uplands 
School, St. Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire 
charge if the parents are abroad. Fee, 160 guineas. Simple, natural, happy 
home life, with suitable food and healthy conditions. On the edge of the South 
Downs and ten minutes from the sea. Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead 
Nursery Training School. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


St: JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD. 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 1922. 
‘An examination will ke held on WEDNESDAY, July 5th, for THREE NON- 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £45, £35 and £25, open to 
the sons of clergymen and iaymen, and TWO ALBANY SCHOLARSHIPS, 
open to the sons of clergymen, ¢ ntitling the holders to places on the Free Founda- 
C 

x ‘For further particulars, apply to the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, St. John’s 
Se *hool, Leatherhead. 


LDENHAM SC HOOL. —PARTICU LAR S of ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS, 1922. An Examination will be held on June Ist 
and 2nd, at which the following Scholarships will be offered to boys under 15 
on May Ist, 1922. One SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of £50. Four JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, all tenable for two years. Assistance, by 
partial remission of Tuition fees, may also be given, at the discretion of the 
Governors, to Scholars, and other boys showing sufficient promise, in cases 
where the need for such assistance cxists. Candidates who intend * apply for 
such assistance should notify the fact when seading in their names. Candidates 
will be examined at their own Schools.—Further particulars trom the HEAD- 
MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. Herts, 
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K ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An Exami- 
nation will be held on July 4th, 5th and 6th for three Entrance Scholar- 
ships of £50, £40 and £30.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An Examination to fill 

Vacant Scholarships and Exhibitions will be held on June 7th, 8th 

and 9th.—For particulars apply, by letter only, to THE BURSARY, Little 
Dean's Yard, London, 8.W. 1. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. —_ ial ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, Hi. V. PLUM, M.A. 


( . RESHAM’S “SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION 
(7th & Sth June). 
Apply t to the HEAD-MASTER before 25th May. 


FOREIGN. fs 


ENSIONNAT, VILLA DE _ GIEZ, 
Finishing school for elder girls. General education. 
English references. Principal : Mdlle. DE GIEZ. 
PDENSIONNAT VILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, LAUSANNE. 
Man —-Finishing school for Elder Girls, Sports. English references.— Principals : 
diles. GLAS. 


HE ENGLISH SCHOOL, Alassio, Riviera Ponente, Italy, 
Principals: Miss GALTON and Miss RUTH PETO (Lady Margaret 

Hall, Oxford), will — on October Ist. Boarding (Girls and Little Boys) 
and Day Boarders. 1 English subjects, French, Italian, Music, Drawing and 
Painting, During the summer months the school will be at St. Ulrich, in 
the Tyrol. 


“PRIVATE “TUITION, “Ge. 
HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip- 











LAUSANNE. 


Winter sport. 








reading has proved an effectual aid to defective 97 Appointments 
made. —Address 125B St. James’ Court, | Bue kingham Gate, 1. 
SCHOLASTIC ‘AGENGIES. 
pCHOOLS FOR BOYS Lodi GIRLS. 
UTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 


CLERGY REC ELVING DELICATE OR GACKW ARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
_J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 


‘CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 








& requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
va oN ~~ ) oR M & HTLEY, Ltd., 
essrs. TRUMAN KNIG L I 
|" UTORS. Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most importantschools, and thus 


able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere 
Ofices—61 ne LONDON, W.1. 'Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 


DVIC ABOUT SCHOC OLS, at 
HOME or . the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. “GA BBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 
] OBERT SAUNDERS for care, distinction, and accuracy. 


Literary, scientific or technical typewriting. MSS. 1s., carbons 3d. per 
-92, Wharncliffe Road, Loughborough. 





1,000 words. — 


sig RITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. pert, 000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. perl 000 
words ; translations undertaken.—Miss N. McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff. 
J’ gee MASSEY, — Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Where criticism is required a smal! foe is 
Knightrider Street, 








ferials from about 80,000 words. 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed. * ene MASSEY, 23 
Doctors’ Commons, London, B.C. 4 
j‘ARN Money by Your Pen. . Unique | postal course: How 
vi} to write, what to write about, where tosell. Expert guidance, real train- 
ing. Interesting booklet free.——Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C. 2 


TOURS. 





RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and _ Ladies. 
First-class throughout. July 11th, Dolomites and Oberammergau, 
4 weeks, 79 gns. Sept. 26th, Northern Italian Art ae 4 weeks, 79 gns.— 


F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
lig—y~ (800 ft. elevation).—Boarding in Country 


House. Separate tables; beautiful gardens; splendid views; private 
chapel in house; garage; stables. Terms moderate.—Apply M. CANTAB, 
Middlecott, Ilsington, 8S. Devon, 


 WITZERLAND. —Beautifully sit situated HOTEL - PENSION 
near MONTREUX. = 1,800 ft. Large grounds. ‘Tennis. Narcissus 
ason. Good table. ‘Terms from frs. 9 (Swiss).—Photos, prospectus, Miss 
? MIL LIPS, Richemont, St. Légier, sur Vevey. 


Miss BISHOP, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
{REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per gall., cans extra. 
supersedes Putty, 32s. per cwt., kegs extra. 7 1b. tins, 4s. 3d. 
post free.—Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, 
Agents throughout the country. 


EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Houso 

Take £1 Shares ——- Yividend ae cent.) or 6 per cent, 
House, 193 Regent Street. W.1. 


“ VITROLITE,” 
“ PLASTINE” 
cach, 
Battersea. 


a 


Association, Ltd. 
Loan Stock.—Il’.R.1LA., Ltd., St. George’s 








| 

ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet q 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all “4 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, w 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr, - V. ST Sy 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford at, wT 


ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for SUITS, 
price list or send garments for free estimate-—LONDON TURNING. “0, 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park: Road, London, E.5. "Phone: Dalston 1580, 0, 


Soeeeiaceetnie a 
a TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value 
ssured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. = Silver, 15a. 
Gold, Ps on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not a cepted, ~ 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery 0 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm, - 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

from £2 2s,’ Specimen’ sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Stree 
London, W.1. i 


|S ying is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 

‘ffects No trouble or disagreeablencss about it. Never fails to exte “ 
minate cockroaches. Harmless to domestic animals.—Is. 6d., 8d. or 
per tin, ane free, from HOW a 471 Crookesmore Road, She field, 
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THE CHURCH IN WALES 


(DISESTABLISHED AND DISENDOWED, Marcu 3ist, 1920), 





In response to the Appeal which has been 
ONE MILLION POUNDS, 

a sum of £650,000 has now been received, of which 

the whole has come from Wales. 


A LAST APPEAL TO ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 


who promised their support to the Welsh Church in the event 
of her Disestablishment is now being made. 

Donations, large or small, may be sent to the SECRETARY, 
Welsh Church Fund, 3 Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, 
S.W. 1, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 


made for 


practically 


London, 





ST. MARY'S. HALL, KEMP TOWN, ‘BRIGHTON, 


Applications are invited for subocrigtions of sums of £10 and upwards, bearing 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum, to be secured by Debentures on certain freehold 
property and investments of the Hall. 

The Debentures offer to Christian investors an exceptional opportunity of 
assisting to maintain and increase the efficiency of a Church School which admits 
to its Foundation Benefits one hundred daughters of the poorer Clergy. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Mary's Hall, Brighton. 





YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


Head Office: Yokohama. London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, 





Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 61,000,000 


Capital Subscribed - - 
Capital Paid Up - - - 
Reserve Fund - - - - 





General Meeting of Shareholders was held 
at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th March, 1922, when the Directors 
submitted the following Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank 
and the Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year ended 31st December, 192? 
which was duly approved, 


The Eighty-fourth Halt-yearly 


BALANCE-SUEET. 
LIABILITIES, Y. 
100,000,000.00 









Capital ..... LMitiidedi beds OCEAN RCRD eS 00 
Reserve Fund .........ccsccccseccecescccesssecs 57,000,000.00 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts .........c cece eee eeee 6, 53,636.60 
Notes in Circulation .........ccccccccccccccceves 278,431.66 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &¢.) .......660eeeeeeees 508" 441, 693.34 
Bills Payable, Bills Re-discounted, Acceptances, and 
other Sums due by the Bank ............... 301 424,846.82 
Dividends Unclaimed ......ccccccccccvccccccsees 25,095.37 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from 
Beh BAGGED oocncicccnsesccesscvescsccccessees 4,754,936.69 
Net Profit for the past Half-year .........eeeeeee 10,092,206,71 
Yen 996,170,847.19 
ASSETS : 
Cash Account— 7. 7 Y. 
In Hand ..ccscccccseccscscce 3 
At Bankers .......ccceesseece 63,855,126.03 


101.850,861.00 
159,316,037.69 


Investments in Public Securities and Debentures .. 





hiills discounted, Loans, Advances, Xe. .........46 256,512,171.91 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank., 462,: 200,784.52 
Bullion and Foreign Money ..........-..eeeeees ° 7,478 116 69 
Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, &c....... ‘ 8,812,875.338 
Yer 996,170,847.19 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. ¥. 
To Reserve Fund ....ccccccccescessesccesseens e 4,000,000.00 
To Dividend— ; ee 
Yen 6.00 per Share for 1,000,000 Shares ..... 6,000,000.00 
Yo Balance carried forward to next Account ..... 4,847,143.40 
Yen 14,847,143.40 

Y. 
By Balance brought forward 30th June, 1921 .... 4,754,936.69 
Ly Net Profit for the Hali- year ending 3ist December, : 
BONE ncccnatccedeecnoncecusscccccsesscoeesese 10,092,206.71 


(After making provision for Bad and Doubtful 
Debts, Rebate on Lills, Xc.) 


Fen 14,847,143.40 
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MATCHES 


CO-PARTNERSHIP AT WORK 


Mr. William Alexander Smith, in presiding at the thirty-eighth 
Annual Meeting of Bryant and May, Ltd., held at Fairfield 
Works, Bow, E., on Wednesday, the 10th inst., said the “ carry 
forward ” has been increased from £12,748 4s. 7d. to £20,829 
12s. 8d. and the dividend on our partnership shares has more 
than doubled, and has now risen to £853 18s. 4d. ; this, he added, 
I earnestly trust, should run into thousands before very long. 
The Company’s contribution to the “ Brymay ” Pension Fund 
has risen to £2;414 14s. 9d., as compared with £1,968 12s. 7d. 
last year. 

Our advices from our colleague, Mr. C. E. Bartholomew, are 
of the most satisfactory kind, and as our interests in Australia 
and Africa are now largely increased this cannot fail to please— 
the broader the base the firmer will be the structure. The 
formation of ‘* The Canadian Match Company, Ltd.,” is another 
step in the same direction. I have little doubt it will be as 
successful as our other investments of the samo kind. 

“TI CAN’T DO ALL THE WORK.” 

Mr. George W. Paton, the Deputy-Chairman and Managing 
Director of the Company, in seconding the adoption of the 
Report said :— 

“T remember saying last year when I had this opportunity 
that the relations with our Staff and Workpeople were of the 
most cordial nature. In these days of unrest and strife, strikes 
and lock-outs, it is a real pleasure to be able to record that a 
continuity of these conditions obtains at all our Factories and in 
all our Establishments. I hope I will not be considered vain 
when I say that we believe we have solved the labour difficulty 
by determining that e spirit of brotherhood shall exist throughout 
the whole business. This cannot be accomplished by com- 
pulsion nor by saying the Workers have no right to interfere in 
this or that, but by making them real partners and by sharing 
with them the prosperity of the business; by each and all 
attending to their own work or department—needless to say I 
cannot do all the work from starting the fires for the boilers or 
putting the stamps on the letters to arranging the finances or 
policy of the Company, end neither can the Stoker or the Office 
Boy do my share of the work, but by all pulling together and 
watching the ‘stroke oar’ can we alone win the race, or, in 
plain words, produce a good Balance-sheet. 

WAGES. 

“Wages, which in the Match Industry are agreed by the 
Joint Industrial Council, a body fully representative of the 
trade, both employers and employed, have not been reduced ; 
that is, the rates of pay have not been altered, but, unfortunately, 
the amount of weekly money taken home has been lessened 
through the factories working on short time. Competition 
from imported matches is very severe and in many cases it 
comes from countries which benefit by exchanges favourable to 
them. 

MATCH TAX. 

“The comparatively high price of matches also affects the 
consumption, but, as you know, this can be largely accounted 
for by the Excise Tax, which takes a large proportion of the 
price. 

“ Our average selling price is about 9d. per dozen, and of this 
nearly 4d. per dozen goes to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
Match Tax before the goods leave the factory, thus leaving 
about 5d. to the manufacturer for what has cost the consumer 
ls.: out of the 5d. we have to pay for materials, labour and 
carriage, Rates and Taxes, all of which are two or three times 
above pre-War, and, in addition, to write off depreciation, make 


resorves and find interest and dividends for our Debenture 
holders, Shareholders and the workers under the Co-partnership 
scheme. The Match Tax realises to the Exchequer over 


’ 


£3,000,000 each year, not a negligib!e quantity in these days.’ 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


5/- 


~ 





TO SAVE THE 
SHIPWRECKED 


ONE MILLION 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 


- who will give - 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole Life-Boat Service round our 5,000 miles of coast. 
Aast year the Institution received 586,968 Five Shillings, and the deficit on 
the year’s working was £110,000. 

During the first quarter of this year it has received 
128,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 

It still urgently needs 


872,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 


Will you be ~** ONE IN A MILLION ”? 
SEND YOUR FIVE SHILLINGS TO-DAY. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

22 Charing Cross Road. W.C. 2, 








If so, please 





THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 





SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION. 





The eighty-sixth annual general meeting of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Co., Ltd., was held on Tuesday 
at the company’s head office, Liverpool, Mr. K. Barnes 
(Chairman) presiding. 


The Chairman, moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said the year’s business showed a contents profit 
in the accident department, but fire and marine results were 
disappointing, and the usual progress was not recorded. 
Probably this would not come altogether as a_ surprise. 
Depression, due to economic causes, beyond individual or even 
national control, had affected all branches of commerce 
shipping, coal, engineering, cotton and manufactures generally. 
Insurance, after all, was only the handmaid of commerce, and 
was bound to reflect its varying moods. They had, therefore, 
to face the fact that the heavy slump in values experienced in 
1921 was represented in their accounts by a sympathetic 
shrinkage of premium. 


Expenses and standing charges required time to be adjusted, 
and ever-increasing and burdensome taxation had to be 
provided for, but the ultimate reduction of expenses was at 
present receiving the close attention of the management. 


Dealing with the operations of the various departments, the 
Chairman pointed out that there was a loss on the fire account 
of £23,295, fire insurance conditions during the year in the 
U.S.A., in the general foreign field, and also at home being 
unsatisfactory. 


In the life department new business, although less than in 
the previous year, attained the satisfactory proportions of 
£1,239,549, a sum which had only been exceeded twice in the 
history of the company, aad an increase of £264,921 in the life 
funds hrought them to £4,944,617. 


In the accident department they had done well. While 
employers’ liability insurance premiums were down from 
£260,592 to £230,167, this was largely due to the reduction made 
last year in the rates, and notwithstanding this reduction the 
trading result had been satisfactory. Motor, workmen’s 
compensation (abroad), public liability, guarantee and burglary 
insurance business, included in miscellaneous account, all 
showed satisfactory increases. The net amount carried to 
profit and loss from the underwriting accounts of the accident 
department was £264,041, as compared with £29,846 last year. 
The total net accident premium income from all sources had 
increased from £2,904,965 to £3,130,245. 


To the marine department the year 1921 presented many 
difficulties and closed with a loss of £36,084. The company was 
fully equipped to participate in any improvement in trade, but 
as the marine market was still overcrowded and competition 
drove business down to unremunerative rates it was wiser to 
“go slow” until such time as the margin of profit was likely 
to be reasonable. 


The total at credit of the profit and loss account amounted to 
£1,208,055, and after certain necessary provisions had been 
made, including £276,768 for taxes, and dividend at the rate 
of 17s. per share for the year (half of which was paid last 
November), there remained a balance of £230,000 to carry 
forward, as compared with £51,917 brought into the account 
at the beginning of the year. 

SUBSTANTIAL APPRECIATION OF INVESTMENTS. 

The Chairman proceeded to say that his anticipation, a year 
ago, of the appreciation in values of gilt-edged securities had 
been fully justified. The sum of £300,000 had been transferred 
from the Investment Fluctuation Fund, leaving this fund at 
£1,500,000, at which figure this reserve was more than_ £250,000 
in excess of the difference between the book values and market 
values of the Stock Exchange investments as at the end of the 
year, since the close of which a further very considerable 
appreciation had taken place. 

The directors had always stringently valued the company’s 
securities, which were largely of the gilt-edged trustee class. 
The book value of the Stock Exchange investments amounted 
approximately in all to fourteen million pounds, of which over 
90 per cent. consisted of British, American and foreign Govern- 
ment, provincial and municipal securities, and railway stocks. 


As to the future, constructive agencies were more operative 
to-day than at any time since the declaration of peace, and on 
the whole he was disposed to regard the immediate future with 
a conservative optimism. If the United States, where a certain 
recovery was already unmistakable, were one of the first 
countries to experience a substantial trade revival, then the 
company, owing to the extent of its interests there, might 
expect to benefit. 

The Chairman concluded with a tribute to the general 
manager (Mr. Hugh Lewis) for the able manner in which he 
had brought the company through an extremely trying and 
difficult year. During his visits to the United States he had 
carried out considerable reorganisation to the great satisfaction 
of the board, and the result would add to the company’s 
strength in that country, where they had always held a unique 
position, and where it was so highly regarded and trusted. 
(Applause.) 


The motion to adopt the report and accounts was approved, 
and other formal business was carried through. 
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Marcus Aurelius 
on Insurance 


Be Fortified 


“Be like the promontory against 
which the waves continually break ; 
but it stands firm and tames the 
fury of the waves round it”— 
Marcus Aurelius. 


“Be like the $romontory”—so ad- 
jured the Emperor-Sage of Ancient 
Rome. ‘‘ Easier said than done,” 
dors someone observe? True— 
but it is not so difficult to-day to 
stand firm against troubles and dis- 
asters as it was in the days when 
Marcus Aurelius admonished his 
p2ople. 


Human troubles have not lessened 
since those days. Indeed, Science, 
Speed, Competition, would seem 
to have conspired to increase our 
mental worries, physical dangers, 
and daily disasters. 


Therefore, the Law of Compensa- 
tion has entered ‘in to balance the 
scales by proffering protection. 
Entire prevention is impossible. 
But provision against the day of 
need is within the grasp of all. 
Insurance is the world-wide medium 
of provision. 


To make that provision universal in 
its scope is the aim of The Motor 
Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 


When considering with whom ana 
how best to insure—please remember 
that The Motor Union Insurance 
Co. Ltd. can meet your needs in all 
classes of Insurance, ‘‘ M.U.I.” 
M EANS U NIVERSAL 1 NSUR- 
ANCE, 

Explanatory leaflets will be 
forwarded on request to 


|| MOTOR UNION 


INSURANCE CO. LTD. 





10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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A LANGUAGE A 
MONTH 


{| During the last twelve months the Bible Society 
published the Gospel in TWELVE new forms of 
speech. 


{| In Africa, Meru is for a tribe on the slopes of 
Mount Kenya; Kololo, for Barotseland; Kroo, for 
the West Coast; Jaba, for Northern Nigeria; and 
Lugbara, for Western Uganda; Luba Katanga, for 
Belgian Congo. 


| Southern Chin is spoken in Upper Burma; the 
Kiaotung dialect of Chinese is current in Eastern 
Shantung; and Western Lisu belongs to the 
Province of Yunnan. 


{| In Canada, Coastal Cree belongs to the shores 
of James’ Bay. 


{| In the South Pacific, Manus Island is spoken in 
the Admiralty Group, while in the Solomon Islands 
is found the Arosi dialect of San Cristoval. 


{| The translators included Englishmen, French- 
men, Africans, Asiatics, Americans, Canadians, 
and Germans. 


{| The Society has now sent out the Bible, or some 
part of it, in 550 different languages. 


{| Send a gift to the Secretaries of the Bible 
Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, 


E.C, 4. 




























The PACIFIC STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GORER. WATER aTREET 
* LIVERPOOL * 














SES STREP AS SUNS RES oe Be 0 














SY APPOINTMENT, 


Disinfectants 


have stood the test of time and 
are acknowledged to be the best. 


Jeyes’ Fluid 


should be used in every household. 
15l1 MEDALS AWARDED. 
Direclions with each bottle, 
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MACMILLAN'’S LIST 


Neatly 400,000 copies sold of the French elitioa. 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE, 
By LOUIS HEMON. 
Translated by W. H. BLAKE. Crown 8vo. 
Country Life.—‘‘ Maria Chapdelaine is beautiful, a pastoral 
of a strange and wonderful land, a story with the quiet, clear 
shining of old days and the beauty which is common to all 
that is great and lasting in art.” 


STRAINED RELATIONS. 
By CYRIL ALINGTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘ While relations were strained at 
Sir Richard Atherton’s Shropshire house party, the fun of 
this very jolly story never is. Mr. Alington goes merrily from 
one farcical situation to another, and he is such an adept at 
the manipulation of his marionettes that they are not allowed 
to stray beyond his control into the improbable. ... This 
is a book to pack in the holiday bag.” 


6s. net. 





erueex Gaames. 
Tramping with a Poet in the 
Rockies. 


3y STEPHEN GRAHAM, author of “ A Tramp’s Sketches,” 














etc. With 38 Emblems by VeRNoN HILL. Extra crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Poems from Punch, 1909-1920. 
With an Introductory Essay by W. B. DRAYTON 


HENDERSON. Reprinted by Permission of the Proprietors. 
Royal 16mo. 7s. 6d. net. 
John o’ London's Weekly.—‘ A 
really good things.”’ 


charming collection of 


JANE ADDAMS. 


Peace and Bread in Time of War. 


By JANE ADDAMS. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ‘LONDON, W.C. 2 


























JOHN LONG 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG have commenced the publication 
of their New Novels, and the following first four are now ready 
everywhere. 


THE MEASURE OF YOUTH 


By EMMELINE MORRISON 7s. net 
Author of ‘Good Grain” (the Prize-Winning Novel in the recent 
John Long {500 Prize Competition for the Best First Novel—-{500 


being by far the biggest sum ever awarded for a First Novel), will 
convince the reading public that the first book was not a mere flash 
in the pan, but that Mrs. Emmeline Morrison is a novelist who must 
be reckoned with. In the portrait of the Bohemian husband nothing 
is screened but nothing is exaggerated, while the emotions, delineated 
with so much force and yet with so much delicacy, are presented in a 
style light of touch, vivid, realistic, and effective. 





SHADOW-SHOW 


By VIOLA BANKES 7s. net 


This is one of the first five novels accepted for publication from 
among the select few which were closely in the running with *‘ Good 
Grain,” by Emmeline Morrison, the Prize-Wiuning Novel in the 
recent John Long {£500 Prize Competition for the Best First Novel. 








THE HOUSE OF OGILVY 


By WINIFRED DUKE 7s. net 


This is one of the first five novels accepted for publication from 
among the select few which were closely in the running with ‘* Goo 
Grain,” by Emmeline Morrison, the Prize-Winning Novel in the recent 
John Long {500 Prize Competition for the Best First Novel. 











By AMY J. BAKER 7s. net 
Gwendoline Reece is a beautiful girl of the modern school with 
ideas of personal freedom, and not afraid to put them into practice. 
She decides to go round the world alone. Like all this author’s novels, 
the story is written in a light and sparkling vein, and with a brightne 
end cheerfulness which are an antidote to depression. 





JOHN LONG, Lid., PUBLISHERS, 
12-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 











| The Great Liberal Progressive Paper 


| 


DAILY NEWS 


| 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


HELDGN & WESLEY, Ltd., have the largest stock in the country of 
Wrriste all Departments of Scieace and Natural History, a!so TransactionsanJd 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 

LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 

Separate Catalogues on all subjects, twopence cach, post free. 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Jelephone: Gerrard 1412. 


CONQUISTADO 


A Most Excellent Wine from the Wood. 


























Carriage Paid. 
Post Free. 


54 ™ PER DOZEN BOTTLES, 
Send 9s. for Two Trial Bottles, 
MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13, Bordeaux House, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND, 
Est. 1800, 


QNauistADO 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 





ULSTER’S STAND FOR UNION 


By RONALD McNEILL, M.P. ‘A vigorous nar- 
rative. Everybody who wants to get to the bottom 
of the Irish question should read it. . . . His 
account is the fullest and most coherent which has 
appeared.’’—Tue SPectTATor. 12s. net. 


ON SECRET PATROL IN HIGH ASIA 
By Capt. L. V. S. BLACKER, Q.V.O. Corps of 
Guides (Frontier Force). This is entirely out of 
the ordinary. It tells of a journey into wild 
unexplored recesses of the heart of Asia, and the 
book’s pages are full of primitive soldiering and 
wild barbaric life. Illustrations and Maps. 18s. net. 


THE PRIME MINISTERS OF BRITAIN, 
1721-1921. By the Hon. CLIVE BIGHAM. ‘A book 
of extraordinary interest ... acrisp and fascinating 
style . . . wrought with skilful economy of phrase. 

. Seldom has so vast a field been exploited with 


such selective skill and impartial judgment.’’—DaiLy 
CuronicLte. With 36 Full-page Portraits. 
Second Impression now ready. 21s. net. 


LORD BYRON’S CORRESPONDENCE 


Chiefly with Lady Melbourne, Mr. Hobhouse, The 
Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, and P. B. Shelley. Edited 
by JOHN MURRAY, G.V.0. “A just and careful 
edition of letters that add to our knowledge of Byron. 

—Tue Times. In2vols. Second Impression. 25s. net. 


PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES, II. 


—1886-1906. By the Rt. HON. LORD GEORGE 
HAMILTON, G.C.S.I. ‘‘ Readers of the first volume 
will be prepared for the fascination of his second. 
He has a good story to tell, and tells it with an casy 
grace.’’—THe Times. 15s. net. 


THE EMPRESS MARIE-LOUISE 
PRIVATE DIARIES OF. WIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 
With an historical introduction by M. FREDERIC 
MASSON. The three journals of her travels were 
written by Marie-Louise ‘‘for myself alone,’’ and 
throw a new light on her observant character. 
With Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 


MY MOORLAND PATIENTS 


By R.W.S. BISHOP. The record ofa doctor who has 
made a close study of the lives of the Yorkshire folk 
and their curious characteristics and traditions. 
With Illustrations. 12s. net. 


NEW 7s. 64. net NOVELS 


DORMANT FIRES 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of ‘ Perch of 
the Devil,’’ ‘‘ Rezanov,’’ etc. The story of a woman 
who for love’s sake paid the greatest price and won. 


THE GREEN MOTH 
A New Novel by G. E. MITTON and J. G. SCOTT. 
Their familiarity with various phases of life in Burma 
gives distinction to their story. I hope that ‘ The 
Green Moth ’ may have a prosperous flutter.’’—Puncu. 


WRITE FOR LIST OF NEW 
AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
JOHN MURRAY, London, W.1. 

















The LAKE 
of GENEVA 


A New and Delightful Work by 
Sir FREDERICK = 


TREVES, Bart., 
G.C.V.0., CB, LL.D. 





Traversing both the Swiss and 

Savoy shores of the lake, Sir 

Frederick, while not neglecting the 

broad highway, takes us along 

little known paths of legend and With a Map, hme tee 

history, recounting age-long stories trations from Special Phote- 25s. 


with a charm that is peculia uly his, graphs by Sir Frederick. 


[the House <f Cassell) 


net. 


La Belle 
Sauvage, 
E.C.4. 
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First Review. Morning Post. 


‘““SHREWD AND ENTERTAINING.” 


THE TACTLESS MAN 


By 
THE HON. MRS. DOWDALL 





Author of “ Three Loving Ladies,” ‘ Susie,” ge, 
7s. Od. net. 
| 
First Review. The Time 
couuennmconso 


‘““A REALLY CLEVER FIRST NOVEL,” 


SPILLED WINE 


GLADYS ST. JOHN-LOE 


7s. 6d. net, 

N.B.—This extraordinary first novel, published three 
weeks ago, is already a success. It describes a series of 
emotional crises contributing to the development of its 
heroine. 





EVERYONE MUST READ 


MAN AND MAID 


ELINOR GLYN’S NEW ROMANTIC NOVEL 
7s. Od. 





net. 





JOHN GALSWORTHY’S PLAY: 
A FAMILY MAN 


is now published in book form. 
Modern Plays Series. Cloth. 


Square crown 8vo, 
38. net. 


Paper covers, 2s. 6d. net, 





DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta St, penny W. ¢. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR: 
* 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy, 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,’ 
« Alopecia Areata,’ “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &o, 

“Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman., 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—7'he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”’—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Des 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S. W. 1 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 





Page -- £16 16 0] Quarter-Page(}-Col.) £4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) 8 8 O| PerInch .. oe 015 @ 
CoMPANIEs. 

Outside Page -. £23 2 O| Inside Page -- £18 18 G 


Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Page, 11 in. by | Quarter-Page, 5}in. 

6}f in... £18 18 0, by 3% in. £4 14 6 
Half-Page, 11 in. | Eighth-Page, 2} in. 

by 3 in. 9 9 by 34 in. oe 27 6 


Small Advertisements. 


Minimum a of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 
ls. 4d. a lino for every additional line. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING ““NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
CATIONS,” £1 PER INCH. 


TERMS: net. 
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COLONEL REPINGTON’S DIARIES 





THE REPINGTON 


1871 





CALENDAR 
1921 
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Vestigia The First World War —Contd.| The First World War —2ont, 
Early Days 1915 The Outlook 
Zarls ays, 1e utlook. The Gern: Fensive 

1871-75 Eton. (Aut’n) Salonika and the Dardanelles eed Fie Hane rel go 

1876-77 Germany and Sandhurst, 1916 The Outlook. (May and June) oa ii 

1878-79 India. Hquality of Allied and German i The German Offensive Continues 
Phe Khaiber Pass Strengths, (July) The Defeat of the Germans. 

1880-82 Disturbing Ireland. (Mar. and April) (Aug. and Sept.) 

1882-97 Peace Soldiering. A Visit to the French Front. The British and French Fronts 

1897 -98 The Atbara Campaign. Recruiting and Submarine Trouble. (Sept.) The St. Mihiel Operation ‘ 

1898 The Omdurman Campaign. (June) A Tour in Italy, (Oct. and Nov.) | Ter 
Sudan Memories. (July) The Somme Battle. The Final Operations and the 

1899 Brussels and The Hague, Mr. Lloyd George as Wer Secretary. Armistice . mg 
South Africa, (Aug.) Rumania Takes the Field. 1919 The Pe 1ce Conference 
Spot rant (Aut’n) France, Salonika, and Man-Power. Tete , 
aal Krantz. Mr. Lloyd George and the Military ’ 

Monte Cristo and Pieter’s Hill. Moloch. ’ — After the W ar 

1902 Towards Peace in South Africa. (Dec.) Mr. Lloyd George, Prime Minister. 

1902-5 ‘The Times. ’ ‘ 1917 Mr. Lloyd George and Man-Power. | 1921 (Jan.) Persons and Politics in Ttaly. 

1905 6 The Military Understanding with} (Mar.) Mr. Lloyd George Reviews the Situa- | The Return of King Constantine. 

France. | tion. (Feb.) Rome and Paris. 

1906-7 Army Reform. : Opening of the 1917 Campaign in | (Feb.-Mar.) 

1908 Blue Water and Invasion. France. Conferences, Sanctions,and Plebiscites 
The Kaiser's Letter to Lord Tweed- (April) Arras and Champagne. (April) A Statesman with a Policy. 
mouth, | The American Programme. Infelix Austria. 

1909-14 Storm Warnings. ' Mesopotamia and Egypt. The Sorrows of Hungary, 
Memorandum on Invasion (Ausg.) The Grand Fleet. Paris and the Sanctions, 

tony The — ats al Forces, pe With the French on the Ihine, 
ne Ja 7 ct. 1¢ Front in France. (June) FHerlin and Vienna, 

The First World War Var by Committee, (July) New Rumania, 

come } First Mutterings of a Storm. (July-Aug.) 

1906-14 Our Military Understanding with] 1918 (Jan.) The Army Starved for Men. Bulgaria, 
france, | (Feb.) The War Council of February. (Oct.-Dec.) 

1914-15 The First Year. The “ Morning Post ’”’ Prosecution, The Washington Conference, 


VESTIGIA, 1871-1914, 21s. net. 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR, 1914-1918, 42s. net. 


AFTER THE WAR 216 se. 





GENERAL BOOKS 


FICTION 





THE JEWS 





By HILAIRE BELLOC., 2nd Imp. 9s. net. 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.—“The bock is written with 


form of a 
is a serious 


studious moderation of language. . It hes the 
closely reasoned analysis and logical argume ont. ee ae 
appeal, not to prejudice, but to reason.” 

SuNpDAY Trwes.—‘ An excellent picce of work. It shows that 
carefully acquired mastery of the subject in hand which marks all its 
author’s utterances on important subjects; its honesty is undeniable. 
Its kindly intent can be questioned by no candid reader."’ 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


Soliloquies in England. 12s. 

Character and Opinion in 
10s. 6d. net 

Little Essays. "12s, 6d. net. 


RAMSAY MUIR 
The Expansion of Europe (3rd Edition). 12s. 6d. 


LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 


More Trivia. 6s. net. 
Trivia (4th Imp.). 6s. net. 
A Treasury of English Prose. 6s. net. 


100 SPANISH FOLK-SONGS 


have been translated by 8. pe MADARIAGA, Author 
of “Shelley and Calderon,” who has chosen examples 
from every part of Spain, and contributes an interesting 
historical and critical introduction. 3s. 6d. net. 


CHINESE POEMS 





[ May 25th. 
United States. 


net. 
the 





net. 





[May 25th. 








Under the title “ FIR-FLOWER TABLETS” are now 
published a large number of Chinese Poems of the 
VITI. and 1X. Centuries, translated by FLORENCE 
AYSCOUGH, with English versions by AMY LOWELL. 
The book (price I4s. net) will please readers of the 
“Diaries of Court Ladies of Old Japan,” which was 


recently published. 
THE FALL OF MARY STUART 


By FRANK ARTHUR MUMBY. 18s. net. 

Previous volumes by the same Author:—THE YOUTH OF 
HENRY VIII. THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
ELIZABETH AND MARY STUART. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY. 18s. net. 

EDUCATIONAL ‘TimEsS.—‘‘A massive production . very 
reireshing. -The author has made.a eareful and sympathetic 
study of European conditions. The book will take its place 
as a standard text-book in university “classes in education.’ 








THE MICKLEHAM MEREDITH 





has begun publication with 
THE EGOIST 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL 


Per volume 5s. net. 


These are the first volumes of a new complete edition 
of George Meredith’s Works—pocket size; large type ; 


specially manufactured paper; old-style cloth binding; 


gilt lettered. 


HENRY SYDNOR 


Author of “ Queed,” has written a 
SAINT TERESA. 8s. 6d. net 


ABDICATION 


HARRISON 


new 





long novel. 
[May 25th. 





By EDMUND C ANDLER. 7s. 6d. net 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.—**‘ A brilliant study of the 
psychology of the Indian masses. Mr. Candler has made a valuable 
contribution to the study of India’s discontents in giving us a series 
of vivid tableaux, drawn from the life, which illustrate and explain 
the intensity of racial bitterness that underlies and feeds the revolutionary 
movement euphemistically called ‘ Non-co-operation.’ ” 


By the same Author: SIRI RAM. 7s. 6d. net 


THE GARDEN PARTY 





By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 3rd Timp. 7s. Gd. net 
OvUTLOOK.—‘ A very great short story writer.’ 

Damty NEws.—“ Rare intellectual courage 
DAILy Express.—** Totally unlike anybody else except Tchekhovy.’ 
OPSERVER.—* Miss Mansticld’s wonderful and sensitive vitality.” 


By the same Author: BLISS. 4th Imp. 9s. net. 


THE THINGS WE ARE 












By J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 2nd Imp. 7s. 6d. net. 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEWENT.—‘ We have been easily —and 
almost insensibly drawn in, from pages of irony which are a sheer 
delight and through scenes which to the last have the air of comedy. 
Mr. Middleton Murry sees with his own eyes and states his keen per- 
ceptions very simply. It is a great thing to look SO | far into the 
depths and yet move with this amusing swiftness.’ 


By the same Author: STILL LIFE. 7s. 6d. net. 


SUCCESS 


ADAMS. 8s. 6d. net. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,—“ Thumping good value for the money.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘ So well done, with such inside know- 
ledge, such pep! such gusto! Displays in lively profusion all the 
marks of the authentic best seller. A rattling good story with a 


By 8. H. 





CONSTABLE - LONDON - BOMBAY 


strong human interest.” 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


publish 


By 


LYTTON STRACHEY 





BOOKS ¢& CHARACTERS 


FRENCH & ENGLISH 


new book from Mr. Lytton Strachey is an event of capital importance in the world of letters, 
‘Eminent Victorians” and “Queen Victoria” (which have together gone through sixteen impressions) showed 


A 


him a master in the art of political and social portraiture. 
more literary themes, as will be gathered from 


Mr. Strachey’s new book is concerned with 


the following list of subjects dealt with: Racinc—Sir 


Thomas Browne—Shakespeare’s Final Period—The Lives of the Poets—Madame du Deffand—Voltaire and 
England—vVoltaire’s Tragedies—Voltaire and Frederick—The Rousseau Affair—Blake—The Last Elizabethan 


Henri Beyle—Lady Hester Stanhope—Mr. Creevey. 


and interest of this wonderful book. 


By H. GRANVILLE-BARKER 


No more need be said to indicate the wide range 
With 6 Illustrations, 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 





THE EXEMPLARY THEATRE: the most impor- 
tant book on the theatre and the drama that has appeared in 
England in this generation. Mr. Granville-Barker has done 
such great work in theatres that everything he writes about 
them must count for much. Here is a book of his, packed 
tight and bulging with ideas about the place of the theatre in 
a proper state, the general and technical education of actors, 
the art of production, the psychology of acting, and a dozen 
other large sub‘ects."—eManches:e> Guardian. Small Demy 8vo. 
gs. net. 


By CLIVE BELL 





SINCE CEZANNE : a brilliant series of essays on modern 
visual art by the awhor of ART (5th Ed., 5s. net). Easily 
Mr. Bell’s best book. . . . A great, rare and necessary kind of 
book.” —Burlington ceMagazine. With Illustrations after 
Cézanne, Renoir, Picasso, Matisse, Bonnard, Derain, Duncan 
Grant, and Seurat. Cr. 8vo. 78. net. 


By ROBERT NICHOLS 





GUILTY SOULS: a drama in 4 Acts dealing with the 
problems of sin and conscience ; the writing is in prose and 
the setting modern, Mr. Nichols introduces his work in a 
preface of remarkable courage andinterest. ‘The play is at once 
a challenge and interpretation of modern life and a moving 
and original work of art. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. Shortly. 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 





MORTAL COILS: short stories and a one-act play, 
Contains :—THE GIOCONDA SMILE, PERMUTATIONS 
AMONG THE NIGHTINGALES, THE TILLOTSON 
BANQUET, GREEN TUNNELS, and NUNS AT LUNCH- 
EON. “Mr. Aldous Huxley is rapidly making for himself a 
name in the sort of short story that one likes to have bound.” 
—‘Daily Express. Narrow Cr. 8vo. 63. net. SECOND 


IMPRESSION, 


By E. S$. P. HAYNES 





CONCERNING SOLICITORS, with a Preface by 
the Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. Not long after 
publication, the name of the author, previously announced as 
“One of Them,” was divulged without his knowledge or 
consent. Mr. Haynes originally preferred to remain anony- 
mous from a sense of professional de‘icacy; but as his 
authorship has now been revealed, he is content to allow it to 
be acknowledged, Cr. 8vo, 6s. net, 


2 


THE MERCY OF ALLAH : a satiric and picaresque 
romance of the East, its theme the inner workings of High 
Finance, An Oriental merchant recounts to his nephews the 
story of his life, showing his rise to wealth to be due to a 
series of rascally fraucs, whose success he imputes with 
religious fervour to “The Mercy of Allah.” Mr. Belloc, 
the man of letters, is here at his very best. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d, net. SECOND IMPRESSION. 


By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON 





THE VENEERINGS: anew novel by the author of 
THE GAY DOMBEYS, etc., a sequel to Dickens’s novel 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, “Strong in historical import, 
sure in its characterisation and dialogue, and vivid in its setting, 
the story is a brilliant and substantial addition to the author's 
literary achievement.”—Glasgow Herald. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d, 
net. 


By CATHERINE CARSWELL 





THE CAMOMILE: an arresting novel of Glasgow lite 
by the author of OPEN THE DOOR! “A remarkable 
expression of feminine revolt. . . . Mrs. Carswell is shrewd 
and observant and a skilful and forcible writer.” —eWManchester 
Guardian, “TY doubt if any novelist has ever caught the 
Glasgow atmosphere so well.”—Glasgow Citizen, Cr. 8v0~ 
7s. 6d. net. 


By BASIL CREIGHTON 





THE OLD EVE: anew novel by the author of THE 
AMOROUS CHEAT. A subtle and beautiful work of art ; 
and a keen and rarefied analysis of the emotions of a modern 
love episode removed from contact with the ordinary con- 
ventions and complexities of social life. “Read and disagree 
with this fine novel, if necessary. But read it,”"—Observer. 
Cr. 8vo. 8s. net, 


By BEVERLEY NICHOLS 





SELF : « new novel by the author of PATCHWORK AND 
PRELUDE, ‘The story of an adventuress in search of 
fortune and a husband ; the ecene changes from a girls’ school 
and a country vicarage to the West-end of London and the 
Café Racine. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Just published, 
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